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HE Battle of Verdun, although it is not ended 
yet, is already passing into history. Regarding 
its early stages we have now a fairly full 
official account which, though it does not tell us all 
we should like to be told, tells us a great deal more 
than we have ever been allowed in this war to know 
about operations that are still undecided. It is now 
clear that on about the fifth day the attack came so 
near to complete success as to give every excuse for 
the note of jubilant confidence which then marked all 
the official bulletins and the unofficial commentaries 
of the enemy. For France the moment of the capture 
of Fort Douaumont was certainly the most critical 
moment of the war since the Battle of the Marne. A 
little bad luck, an hour or so’s delay in the arrival of 
men or guns, and Verdun might have been in German 
hands, with the French line not pushed back, but dis- 
organised and broken. What would have followed 
next very few people know enough even to speculate ; 
but the disaster would, at any rate, have been of the 
first magnitude alike for France and for the whole 
cause of the Allies. After it had been averted the 
Germans would probably have been wise to have cut 
their losses and abandoned the attack; but they 
chose to go on increasing the stakes and so have given 
our Allies the chance of turning a threatened disaster 
into a great and in a certain sense perhaps decisive 
triumph for French arms. 
* 2 * 
The renewal of the attack this week at a point still 
farther to the west of the Meuse than Béthincourt, 
which had previously been the extreme limit of the 





active struggle, promises no sensational development. 
The history of the past month’s fighting, though it has 
included a number of small advances, has been a chain 
of essentially retrograde steps. The Heights of the 
Meuse have been from the beginning the main objective, 
and they were almost seized by the direct assault at 
Douaumont. When this failed there was an attempt 
to turn them from the West, via Pepper Hill (as well 
as from the south-east, via Vaux). The Pepper Hill 
attack, however, could not succeed because the French 
were able to enfilade the position with their guns from 
the other bank of the Meuse. So the attack shifted 
another step to the west and raged for a week along 
Goose Hill with the object of capturing the Mort Homme, 
from which the French gun positions could be made 
untenable. When this again failed (last week) the 
Germans proceeded to attack yet further west, through 
the Avocourt Wood. Their object now is to take 
Hill 304, which dominates the Mort Homme, which 
dominates the French gun positions, which command 
the slopes of Pepper Hill. If they succeeded in all 
this—which does not appear to be at all likely—they 
would then only have reached the main French defensive 
position on the Charny Ridge north of Verdun. Hence 
the now complete confidence of Paris as to the final 
result. What is difficult to understand is the persis- 
tence of the German Higher Command in so apparently 
hopeless a task. Their reluctance to admit failure 
must have a very strong motive. 
* * * 


General Joffre has refused, so far, to allow the Ger- 
mans to upset his plans for the future, and it is a sig- 
nificant fact, which neutral observers doubtless will 
not fail to note, that he has not felt it necessary to call 
either upon any of his own other armies or upon the 
British armies to relieve the pressure at Verdun by 
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ap. attack on another part of the line. For, it is un- 
necessary to say, the great forces which are now under 
General Haig’s command would be at the complete 
disposal of the French Commander-in-Chief for this 
purpose if he so desired. As the request has not been 
made there seems no ground for supposing that the new 
Russian offensive has been undertaken at the invitation 
of the French Government. In any case it would not 
be likely to have any effect on the Verdun fighting, 
except in so far as it may determine the destination of 
future batches of drafts from the German depots. It 
is too early yet to estimate either the weight or the 
objective of the Russian movement ; but it is a reason- 
able conjecture that the operations on the northern 
part of the line are chiefly designed to prevent the 
sending of reinforcements from that sector to Galicia. 
As long as Roumania’s action is undetermined the 
neighbourhood of Czernovitz will remain the real 
centre of interest on the Eastern front. 


* * * 


It is instructive to observe that as a result of the 
retirement of Admiral von Tirpitz the ‘“ Ginger” 
committees of the Reichstag have felt it necessary to 
pass resolutions urging the German Government to 
continue to develop and use the weapon of the sub- 
marine to its utmost capacity, paying no attention 
to protests from whatever quarter they may come. 
Incidentally these resolutions give us a measure of the 
value which is placed in Germany on the official assur- 
ances that the great Admiral’s be-medalled retirement 
implies no change of naval policy. But what is still 
more interesting is the parallel which the attitude of 
these German deputies—reflecting no doubt a con- 
siderable volume of German opinion—affords to that of 
our own “Ginger groups ’’—or ‘‘ War Committees ”’ 
as they officially style themselves. Lord Haldane 
is said to have found certain affinities in Germany ; 
if Sir Edward Carson and Sir Henry Dalziel have not 
done so it is surely only because they have not looked. 
There are, evidently, a lot of Germans who firmly 
believe that the interests of their country are being 
betrayed by the Imperial Government’s lack of courage 
and decision. The phenomenon is one which is, doubt- 
less, common to all politically-educated communities 
in war time. Those who are responsible for the actual 
conduct of the war are forced to exercise a certain 
amount of circumspection which may be interpreted— 
sometimes correctly—as hesitancy or timidity; and 
the section of public opinion which supports the Govern- 
ment, though probably everywhere it is preponderant, 
tends to be inarticulate. We suspect that in Germany, 
as here, the “ damn-the-consequences’’ party gets a 
greater advertisement than its numbers entitle it to. 

* * * 

We are not sure that there is any quite similar party 
in France, but the general parallel between the political 
situations there and in this country is extraordinarily 
close ; as the Abbé Ernest Dimnet shows, unconsciously 
we imagine, in an article which he contributes to the 
current number of The Nineteenth Century. It is 
alleged, the Abbé tells us, in the French Press and in 
the Chamber, that Ministers are “ shirking their respon- 





sibilities from lack of clear vision or decision.” The 
failure to drive the Germans from France is attributed 
not to bad luck or the superior preparations of the 
enemy, but to the “hesitancy” and “ stagnation ”’ 
of the Government. 

“The words ‘ firmness,’ ‘ decision’ and ‘ authority’ are con- 
stantly repeated.” Its [the Government’s] weak point 
—being a Coalition Cabinet—is its numbers. Of the 
Premier himself it may be said that he has more intelligence 
than energy, [but] on the whole it must be admitted 
that no Government could be better fitted for intelligent and 
forcible action than the present one. In fact it is supported by 
an overwhelming majority. Yet we still hear the cry for a 
Government that will govern. As for M. Briand, he is 
spoken of as the invertebrate representative of an amorphous 
Cabinet. Has anything happened? Certainly there have been 
questions asked in the Chamber concerning the state of French 
aviation, deficiencies have been pointed out, and the appearance 
of a Zeppelin over Paris seemed to bear out the criticisms brought 
against the Flying Service. Day after day M. 
Clemenceau repeats that we are neither governed nor com- 
manded, that France goes adrift under the guidance of avocats 
who imagine that words are deeds, that the country does not 
suspect it, and that the awakening will be terrible. 


The Government’s critics are not, in the Abbé’s opinion, 
really important, but “‘ we are so used to see bootless 
political changes follow on such demonstrations that 
the noise makes us nervous.” 


* * * 


The coincidence is too remarkable to be fortuitous. 
We must conclude that Parliamentary institutions 
everywhere suffer from the same diseases in war time. 
The French Government appears largely to have 
mitigated the dangers of the situation—though not, 
perhaps, its own difficulties—by its appointment of 
three committees of the Chamber (for War, Finance, 
and Foreign Affairs, respectively) which sit in camera. 
and have practically unlimited powers of investigation 
and criticism with regard to all phases of the war. This 
system has obvious drawbacks as well as obvious 
advantages; it ensures the investigation of failures 
and the prompt removal of those responsible for them, 
but it must seriously hamper an already overburdened 
executive. On the other hand, it distributes respon- 
sibility and gives the Government as a whole a stability 
which it could hardly otherwise possess. But the rea! 
moral of it all, we suppose, is that in war time there is 
only one thing that can make a Government stable, 
and that is success against the enemy. The reputation 
of the most brilliant Government that ever assembled 
in a Cabinet chamber could hardly have survived 
untarnished the stresses and disappointments of the 
past twelve months. Not until Generals Haig and 
Castlenau succeed in wresting a few hundred square 
miles of France from under the heel of the German 
armies can the Briand and Asquith Governments 
hope to enjoy any sort of real security or credit. 

* ad * 


China is not, after all, to revert to her ancient status 
of Imperial footstool—just yet ! In deference, perhaps, 
to the representations of the Japanese Government, 
or in view of the progress of the Southern rebellion, 
it is now definitely announced from Pekin that the 
idea of restoring the Imperial title has been abandoned. 
Yuan-Shi-Kai, in fact, may have all he can do to 
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maintain his power. The revolt of the province of 
Fukien—which Japan regards as the “ hinterland ’”’ of 
its own island of Formosa—completes the land encircle- 
ment of Canton, which is now cut off by rail from 
Pekin and Hankow, though communication by sea is, 
of course, uninterrupted. But whilst there is clearly 
very widespread discontent, there is no indication of 
the real strength of the rebel forces. If Yuan-Shi-Kai 
can raise enough money to keep his army in the field, it 
may presently find nothing before it but bands of 
brigands. On the other hand, Canton may any day 
throw in its lot with the insurgents, and, if a strong 
man can be found, become a new centre of government 


for South China. 
a * 


The Government has not yet solved its recruiting 
problems, though it is understood that the postponed 
call to the middle groups of married men is very soon 
to be issued. The shortage of recruits for training, 
of which the War Office authorities complain, is largely 
due, it appears, not so much tothe exemptions granted 
by the Tribunals as to the very considerable number 
of short postponements of two or three months that 
have been allowed in order to give disappointed appli- 
cants time to arrange their affairs. In the summer and 
early autumn all these men will be coming forward, 
but that prospect does not improve matters in the 
meantime. Hence the desire of the War Office to 
obtain a number of men from the married groups for 
immediate training. Had it not been for the excessive 
and altogether absurd emphasis which, for political 
reasons, has been laid on the distinction between the 
married and the single, there would have been no 
protest against this perfectly reasonable proceeding. 
As it is the “‘ Married Men” campaign appears to be 
weakening in face of Lord Derby’s argument that “ the 
Kaiser will not wait,” and the growing disgust of the 
public (including the bulk of the attested married men 
themselves) at a most unedifying exhibition of anxiety 
to avoid service. The sooner the situation is ended 
by the calling up of the whole of the married groups 


the better, we should say, for all parties. 
* * * 


At any other time the decision to make Trade Union- 
ism obligatory on all workers—come to last week, 
under Government auspices, by the associated em- 
ployers and the associated workmen of the South Wales 
Coalfield—would have excited some attention. Hence- 
forth no workman will be permitted to descend the shaft 
of any mine in South Wales unless he holds a membership 
card of the South Wales Miners’ Federation, which will 
alone be recognised as entitled to negotiate on behalf 
of any class of underground labour. This compulsory 
“industrial citizenship ’’ (which is, of course, common 
in Australia and New Zealand) was, we are informed, 
willingly agreed to by the coalowners, subject to a right 
to reconsider the whole position after the war, because 
they recognised that the Trade Union already included 
seven-eighths of the underground men, and because 
they had become tired of being troubled with little 
local strikes against the non-union men. But Parlia- 
ment has long since endorsed the principle of a universal 
and obligatory industrial citizenship in coalmining. 


On three separate subjects (the appointment of a 
checkweigher, the nomination of workmen to examine 
the pit and the provision of pit-head baths) a vote 
may be taken of all the workmen employed, and the 
decision of a prescribed majority binds both the dissen- 
tient minority and the employers, and provides for 
their submission to the requisite industrial taxation. 
We shall presently see startling extensions of this 
principle. 
* * * 

On Monday the Viceroy of India announced in the 
Legislative Council that the Home Government had 
agreed to the complete abolition of the system of 
indentured Indian labour. Lord Hardinge declared 
that it was with profound satisfaction that he was able 
to make this announcement as one of the last acts of 
his official career in India ; and there is not the smallest 
doubt that his satisfaction will be almost universally 
shared throughout the Empire. In itself the system 
of indentured Asiatic labour, amounting as it does to 
something very like slavery for a term of years, is 
extremely objectionable, even where the best possible 
conditions are insisted upon—as, of course, on the 
whole they have been by the Indian Government where 
Indians were concerned. The case against the system, 
whether it is Chinese Labour on the Rand, or Indian 
Labour on the plantations of Jamaica or Natal, is 
essentially the same everywhere. Where Indians be- 
come subject to it, however, there are particularly 
strong grounds of objection in that it implies a degra- 
dation of racial status which is keenly appreciated and 
resented by all educated public opinion in India. It 
is impracticable to remove all the restrictions on Indian 
emigration, even within the Empire, but at least we can 
see that the restrictions do not involve the placing 
of Indian subjects of the British Crown in a condition 
of legalised helotry. The decision, we understand, is 
not to take effect at once. A certain amount of time 
is to be allowed for the substitution of other forms of 
labour in the Crown Colonies affected. 

* * * 

An Irish Correspondent writes :—Very remarkable 
seems to have been the contrast between the London 
and the Dublin celebrations of St. Patrick’s Day, 1916. 
In London the day was given over to events significant 
of Anglo-Irish unity in the war: Masses for the fallen 
Irish soldiers, reviews of Irish troops, courteous ex- 
changes between Mr. Redmond and the highest in the 
English land. The Queen presented Mr. Redmond 
with a sprig of shamrock ; it could not have happened 
to Parnell. Equally remote, however, from the Parnel- 
lite tradition were events in Dublin. Gaelic sermons 
in the churches; much Gaelic spoken in the streets ; 
collections for the League; a parade of Gaelic Volun- 
teers—never was seen so Irish a Patrick’s Day. The 
proceedings infuriated a writer in a Dublin newspaper, 
who has described the Gaelic Leaguers as “ starvers of 


the army of God, blasphemers of the right, and hench- 
men of the Huns.” Yet the revival of Gaelic—a 
language of neolithic days, spoken in these islands long 
before the coming of the first Teutonic colonists— 
ought to be, from the anti-Hun standpoint, a worthy 
ideal. 
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THE GERMAN FAILURE AT 


VERDUN 


T the stage which the proceedings around Verdun 
A have now reached there are two assumptions, 


or rather prophecies, which may be made with 
a very considerable degree of confidence. One is that 
the great German offensive has definitely failed and that 
neither the Crown Prince nor his father will ever enter 
the town of Verdun; and the other is that the ability 
of the Franco-British line to resist any attack which 
the German General Staff can make on it will never 
again in this war be in question, whether in the judg- 
ment of the Allies, of neutral observers, or of the 
Germans themselves. What effect the failure will have 
upon German public opinion, as its corollaries are 
gradually realised during the next few weeks, we can 
only guess, for we have no real data to go upon. It 
is certain, however, that the effect will be quite different 
from that which a failure upon an equal scale would 
have on the French or on ourselves. For the German 
public has not only different prospects to look forward 
to, but a different experience to look back upon, and 
therefore a different scale of values by which to estimate 
military achievement. 

It is true that many of the “ victories” which it has 
celebrated so enthusiastically during the past twenty 
months have been of the hollowest, especially those 
claimed on the sea and in the air. It is still said to 
believe that its submarine campaign has been a complete 
success, qualified only by the humane self-restraint of 
the German Government, and that its Zeppelins have 
established a position which will make them a decisive 
factor in the war, and in the long run bring England 
to her knees. But about land warfare the German- 
in-the-street knows a good deal, and is not therefore 
subject to the same illusions. Moreover, he has been 
accustomed to expect very tangible results to accrue 
from land victories. He has seen Belgium and Northern 
France overrun by his country’s armies, then Galicia, 
then Poland and the Baltic Provinces, then Serbia ; 
these have been the fruits and the proof of victory. 
True, there have been great losses; but every German 
life sacrificed has meant a square mile or so of enemy 
territory gained, and so has seemed to bring nearer the 
prospect of a victorious peace. Accustomed ourselves 
to regard the war as a prolonged deadlock, and with 
our main attention always concentrated on the line 
where there has been no movement, we hardly realise 
how great these gains have been or at any rate must 
have seemed to a people to whom Poland is as near 
home as France. The result is that an advance which 
would send Paris and London into transports of joy 
and thankfulness would seem to Berlin a very ordinary 
affair. The Berliner has unbounded faith—as well 
he may have—in his invincible army, which can always 
advance towards any point of the compass when the 
General Staff so directs. If there has been no progress 


in the West since the battles of the Marne and the Yser, 
that is because no progress has been seriously attempted ; 
there were other matters to be attended to first. 
we may suppose the Berliner has hitherto reasoned. 
But Verdun ! 


So 


Every German knew that the attack 


on Verdun was a very serious affair; that the fortress 
was to be taken, the French line broken, and Paris 
reached at last. No secret was made of the intentions 
of the Higher Command, and the successes of the first 
three or four days of the offensive confirmed the most 
sanguine anticipations and encouraged still more ambi- 
tious and confident forecasts. For every newspaper 
which leads German public opinion the capture of 
Fort Douaumont was the beginning of the end, the 
accustomed and inevitable end where the advance of 
German armies is concerned. But the accustomed and 
the inevitable have not happened. After another four 
weeks of slaughter the struggle is still going on within a 
hundred yards or so of Douaumont, and though there 
have been a few hard-won gains on the other bank of 
the Meuse, only one sensational success has been 
announced, and that—the capture of Fort Vaux— 
turned out to be a mistake! If the offensive now 
ceases, the German public will not be deceived. They 
will not be persuaded to believe, what they will no 
doubt be asked to believe, that the main objects of the 
great movement have been achieved; for they know 
better. 

And they must know, too, something of the cost. 
For these unprecedented losses there will be nothing 
to show. The French and British civilian populations 
have faced the realisation of failure more than once 
in this war, but always with the sustaining belief that 
time was on their side, and would stay there; they 
have never (except with regard to the side-show in 
Gallipoli) known what it is to have to endure a reverse 
with the knowledge that time is against you. And that 
is what the Germans have now to do. They may 
comfort themselves with the belief that they have fore- 
stalled the spring offensive of the Allies, and have 
forced the French to use up their reserves of men and 
munitions before joint and simultaneous action on all 
fronts could be undertaken. But that at best is a 
negative sort of achievement. The cardinal fact which 
cannot be overlooked is that no more favourable con- 
ditions than those attending the offensive against 
Verdun can be hoped for in the future on the Western 
front ; indeed, there is a possibility—from the Allies’ 
point of view, of course, it is much more than a possi- 
bility—tthat the conditions may become less favourable. 
At all events, there is no “ victory” to be won against 
France and England, on land any more than on sea. 
On the West a continued deadlock thus becomes from 
henceforth the summit of German hopes. 

The question interesting to us is with what spirit 
this situation will be faced. There has never been any 
doubt as to the thoroughness with which the whole 
German people have put their hearts into this war. 
They have made prodigious efforts and borne enormous 
sacrifices in a way which will always entitle them to 
rank as one of the most patriotic and determined 
nations in all history. But how far any nation, strung 
up to such a pitch and supported for nearly two years 
by an almost unbroken series of victories, is capable 
of making continued sacrifices with no ultimate prospect 
of anything but a more or less successful defence, 
which must in the nature of things grow weaker from 
month to month, remains a problem. The Allies have 
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always hoped to win this war by tiring the enemy out ; 
the Germans have always hoped to win by the advantage 
of interior lines and the use of their great striking power 
—that striking power which seems to have failed finally 
at Verdun. Now the Germans must seek to tire us 
out; with, however, the knowledge that the longer 
they go on the tighter will grow the blockade. It is 
possible, of course, that the transition from a spirit 
of exaited confidence in ultimate triumph to a spirit 
of dour determination to hold what has already been 
won, may be made more easily than we suppose. All 
that can be said with certainty is that this great tran- 
sition must be made by the German people somehow, 
and that the time for making it is near at hand. The 
sort of war which Germany will soon be having to fight 
requires qualities both in the Army and in the civilian 
population which Germans have never given proof of 
possessing; but it is possible that they do possess 
them, or that under the stress of a supreme national 
emergency they will develop them. Only time can 
show or can measure the task which the Allies have 
still before them. But these moral factors must always 
be borne in mind, for they are the factors which in 
the long run will determine the issue of the war. 


EMOTIONAL ECONOMICS 
TL com is an old maxim that “ Anger is a bad 


counsellor.” Unfortunately, it is in the nature 
of things that war should produce anger, and, 
in our indignation at what is reported to us of our 
enemy's misdeeds, it may be difficult for us to preserve 
that calm and judicial temper in which, as everyone will 
agree, national policy ought to be decided. But at 
least we must make the attempt—the more so when the 
matter about which we have to think concerns the 
whole future prosperity of the Empire. Emotion does 
not conduce to good marksmanship. The nation that 
shapes its economic policy in heat rather than in light 
is preparing for itself some very disagreeable surprises. 
What is the meaning of the demand now reverberating 
from one newspaper to another that there should be an 
instant declaration by the Allied Governments of their 
future economic policy towards Germany and Austria 
when the war has at last come to an end ? The President 
of the Board of Trade tells an American interviewer, 
quite accurately, that “everything which tends to 
preserve Germany’s wealth is likely to lengthen the 
war.’ gs But at what does Mr. Runciman hint when he 
adds that “‘ by making it clear to Germany that the 
longer this war continues, the less will be her chance of 
recoupment out of the profits of foreign markets, we aim 
at shortening the war’? To the Premier of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia the “obvious and sensible 
thing” is plainly to tell “‘ the financiers and manu- 


. facturers, and the people of Germany, that the markets 


of the British Empire and France and Russia are per- 
manently closed against them.” We are all admiring the 
frank and forceful personality which Mr. Hughes is 
revealing to us; but we must be allowed to remember 
that economics is not the strong point of Australian 
Governments. If the producers of Germany and Austria 
are to be permitted to sell no goods to the peoples of the 
Allied Powers, does Mr. Hughes think that the producers 
of this country, and those of France and Russia, could 
continue to sell goods to the peoples of Germany and 
Austria, who, as a matter of fact, have hitherto been our 
best customers? If it is such a terrible threat to 








Germany and Austria to deny their producers access to 
our markets, will it not be an almost equally serious loss 
for our producers to find the markets of Central Europe 
automatically closed to them ? But perhaps Mr. Hughes 
remembers Mr. Seddon’s plaint of the hundreds of 
millions of golden sovereigns that were supposed to be 
leaving this country to pay for our imports. Perhaps he 
has a vision of Germany and Austria—unfortunately 
not supplied with gold mines—reversing this imaginary 
stream. Meanwhile a distinguished electrical engineer— 
belonging, alas, to Birmingham, which has so extensive 
a foreign trade—puts his ideal into even plainer words. 
What he calls for is the “ policy of the ring-fence,”’ as 
regards both imports and exports. He demands that the 
Allied Governments should, after the war, “ place a ring- 
fence round the Germanic Powers so far as the peoples 
of the Allies were concerned, so that the Germanic 
Powers should not trade with us.” Apparently this 
practical business man gives up any idea of obtaining, 
from Germany and Austria, any indemnification to 
Belgium and Serbia for the losses they have suffered 
through the devastations of the hostile armies. For, 
as the experience of the French indemnity of 1871 
demonstrated, and as Mr. J. M. Robertson convincingly 
argues,* there is, in substance, no way in which any 
such indemnity can be paid, except by an export cf 
commodities, direct or indirect, immediate or postponed. 

Vitiated by the same fault of being inspired more by 
emotion than by reason, we suggest, are the various ver- 
sions of Protectionist Tariff policy that are being handed 
around by people who think themselves more moderate. 
The Allies are to frame a common Customs Tariff, 
conceding to their several objects a mutual preference, 
but differentiating sharply against German and Austrian 
commodities by a heavy surtax. No wonder the Tariff 
Reformers in this country are again lifting their heads 
and raising their voices, openly exulting in the prospect 
of securing, out of the emotions of war, the “ scientific 
tariff ’’ which they could not justify to the reasoning of 
peace. But the old difficulties that prevented Joseph 
Chamberlain from ever framing his “ scientific tariff” 
still remain to be surmounted. Are the Customs duties 
to be put on “manufactured” goods? If so, what 
becomes of the manufacturers who—as practically all 
manufacturers do—use imported manufactures as com- 
ponents or implements? Where, moreover, does the 
farmer come in, and the landowner eager for the main- 
tenance, if not the increase, of his rent ? If the Customs 
duties are to be put on all imports, how are we to avoid 
handicapping our own manufacturers in their vast 
trade in neutral markets by making their raw materials 
dearer, not to say penalising our wage-earners by 
raising food prices? What is there in this policy to 
conciliate the Co-operators—always forgotten by the 
London Press, but numbering probably a couple of 
million electors—who did more than any other section 
of the community to bring to naught the Tariff Reform 
Campaign of 1903-5? And if we are to put differential 
duties on goods from Germany and Austria, how are 
we going to treat the exports from Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam, how is Italy to deal with the stream of 
imports from Switzerland, how is France to carry on 
trade with Belgium, and Russia with the Scandinavian 
countries, which were already, before the war, so largely 
the trade routes of German exports? The frankest of 
our economic advisers cast all “‘ science” to the winds 
in their tariff policy, and give us, in the crudest and 
most futile form, the self-destructive economics of mere 
enmity. The Secretary of the Liverpool Stock Exchange 
proposes that the Allied Governments should insist on 


* Fiscal Policy after the War. By J. M. Robertson, M.P, The 
Cobden Club, 1916. 
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Germany and Austria paying an indemnity of 
£8,600,000,000—about £600,000,000 in merchant ship- 
ping, rolling stock, machinery, raw material and manu- 
factured goods, and the balance in War Debt Certificates 
bearing interest, which would be collected by the 
Allied governments themselves in the form of an 
export duty on all raw materials consigned to the 
Germanic countries, and a supplementary import duty 
on all German and Austrian manufactured articles 
allowed by the Allied governments to enter their 
territories. How this nightmare of a policy of con- 
tinued economic war would affect the cost of raw 
material to our manufacturers, the price of food to our 
wage-earning millions, our possibilities of trade to the 
United States, South America, China and the European 
neutrals, Mr. Crammond has apparently not troubled 
to inquire. 

But distrust of these boomerang economics of fire 
and fury does not mean that either the nation, or the 
Cabinet, is warranted in doing nothing, or in failing 
to take thought for the morrow. This is the funda- 
mental fallacy of the typical Free Traders of the last 
generation. They were contented to resist a demon- 
strably injurious policy; they refused to think out 
one that would be advantageous to the community. 
To them, what came about without the “ intolerable 
toil of thought,” as the unforeseen consequence of 
their actions, enjoyed a sort of consecration as being 
““natural’’ (which they seem to have identified with 
socially advantageous); whilst anything deliberately 
planned was “ artificial’? (and therefore apparently 
socially injurious). These exponents of Laissez Faire 
never acted on such a philosophy in their own lives and 
businesses. They planned and calculated and inter- 
fered with the course of nature for their own advantage 
as much as the most ardent Protectionist. It was 
only with regard to social organisation that they were 
anarchists, forgetting that a decision to do nothing 
is just as positive an act, entailing just as extensive 
a crop of consequences, as a decision to do something. 
This is where, to put it quite frankly, the line taken 
by the Cobden Club seems to us wholly pernicious. 
The nation ought to have a deliberate and purposeful 
economic policy after the war, and the Cabinet and the 
administrators ought to be thinking it out, in concert 
with our Allies; and, for that matter, in concert with 
the neutrals, in whom we have, in matters economic, 
just as keen an interest as in those with whom we are, 
for the time being, in military and naval partnership. 
Mr. Hughes is right in asking what Mr. Asquith is 
doing about it. The coming of peace must not find us 
as unprepared for the necessary conditions of peace as 
the outbreak of war found us for the hostilities in 
which we were plunged. ‘‘ What new industries,”’ asks 
Mr. Hughes, “ are we going to establish? What old 
ones are we going to develop? Where are we going to 
get the raw materials for our industries ? What pre- 
parations are we going to make to cope with the great 
demand for ships, bridges, and machinery after the 
war?’ What, we have ourselves asked, is to be 
the national policy as to the flow of surplus capital, 
what as to the railways and other means of communi- 
cation on which our trade depends, what as to coal, 
the very lifeblood of our manufactures? In all these 
matters the Government must be prepared to intervene, 
in order to secure what is required either for national 
safety or for the successful conduct of our national 
industry. There is no valid economic argument against 
the Government maintaining, even at a loss, any 
essential industry, either by direct administration, or 
by bounty. What is, and remains economically 
invalid, is to raise the price to the consumer of the 
whole of a commodity, merely in order to ensure the 


continuance in the industry of that producer who is 
producing at “ the margin of cultivation ""—the manu- 
facturer, that is to say, with the least advantageous 
site, machinery, or brains, the farmer tilling the worst 
soil or that furthest from market or standing at the 
highest rent, or putting in the least ability. This 
particular way of subsidising a necessary industry has 
the effect of putting, at the cost of the consumer, an 
unnecessary profit in the pockets of all the other pro- 
ducers who are conducting the industry under con- 
ditions more advantageous than those of the marginal 
man. This is the argument—an argument not in 
favour of Freedom of Trade but merely against one 
particular form of government interference—which 
the Protectionist has never answered to the satisfaction 
of the economist. 

We are warranted, as a nation, in taking in our 
own interests such action for the development of our 
manufactures and commerce as will enable these to 
be carried on to the greatest economic and social 
advantage. This needs purposeful action by the Gov- 
ernment no less than by workmen and capitalists. 
Any such development will be, as we believe, for the 
advantage also of the rest of the world. So identical, 
in fact, are the economic and social interests of different 
nations that it is actually impossible to compute how 
this advantage is shared among them. We do not 
believe that these economic and social advantages can 
possibly be increased by a policy of isolation. If Ger- 
many and Austria seek to make themselves economi- 
cally independent of the rest of the world, by the most 
scientifically constructed tariff or otherwise, their 
people will not profit by it commercially. In the same 
way, a similar policy of isolation or independence, 
whether by this country or the British Empire, or the 
Allied Powers as a bioc, will not increase either the 
trade or the wealth of those by whom it is tried. Eco- 
nomic independence—a vain dream for any nation— 
may, indeed, make it easier to carry on war; and this 
is why it is always the ideal of War Ministers. But it 
impoverishes the people, and therefore does not really 
pay in the long run even the capitalists and landlords, 
who are so often momentarily deluded by it. When 
peace comes we shall, certainly and inevitably, how- 
ever some of us may now talk of ring fences, continue 
to develop that economic interdependence of nations 
on which the well-being of all civilised communities is 
now based. The Allied nations will be busy recon- 
structing their industry, and it is safe to predict that 
they will not refuse customers. Sentiment, as Mr. 
Hughes said, does count and ought to count for some- 
thing, but it will not induce any-of us to cut off our noses 
to spite our faces. (Imagine Belgium, with her great 
ports of Antwerp and Rotterdam, refusing to trade 
with Westphalia!) If we are wise, however, each 
country will increasingly lay down for itself a deliberate 
and purposeful policy of developing its own agriculture, 
manufactures and trade—without unnecessary tribute 
to landlord or capitalist—with the object, not of further 
injuring a (we hope) beaten enemy, but of making the 
most of its share of the world’s resources for the advan- 
tage and well-being of its own people. 


A LEAGUE OF NEUTRALS 


FTER a brief delay the new German submarine 
A campaign has revealed itself as a campaign to 


intimidate all shipping, whether Allied or 
neutral, which passes from Continental ports to the 
British Isles. In accordance with it three large neutral 
steamers—the Dutch T'ubantia and Palembang and the 
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Norwegian Langeli—were sunk in rapid succession 
without warning. The Tubantia and Palembang were 
bound for transoceanic ports, but were to call at London 
on the way. The Langeli was bound for England. The 
Tubantia and Langeli were torpedoed by submarines, 
unquestionably German; the Palembang may have 
been, though there is also a theory that she was the 
victim of floating mines chained together to form a 
trap. Of course, nobody but the Germans would have 
laid such a trap in the regular trade-channel of the 
Dutch boats. A fourth neutral vessel has since been 
destroyed-—the Danish steamer Skodsborg—torpedoed 
without warning with the loss of three lives. And there 
are reports of others. As an experiment in intimidation 
these acts have had considerable immediate success. The 
Germans always counted greatly on the moral effect of 
submarine “ frightfulness’’ upon the personnel of the 
merchant service ; and at last the hope seems justified, for 
important Dutch steamers have suspended their sailings. 

The German calculation is not without shrewdness. 
It has observed that President Wilson takes no notice 
of acts which do not affect American citizens; and the 
chances are that a great many Dutch or Scandinavian 
vessels can be sunk before any American citizens are 
drowned. The campaign can therefore proceed without 
interference from the United States; and the small 
nations directly injured are obliged to be long-suffering. 
Holland has a land-position very vulnerable to the 
German Army. So has Denmark. Loth as each must 
be to lose ships, neither is in a hurry to court the greater 
losses of invasion. If the half-million Allied troops in 
the Near East were available for Gelderland or Slesvig, it 
might be different ; but they are not. Norway will prob- 
ably keep out of war, so long as German influence remains 
uppermost in Sweden ; and it may be noticed that no 
Swedish ships have been submarined, or are likely to be. 

To sink neutral ships in this manner is indisputably 
an outrage. As between two Great Powers, it would be 
a casus belli, failing reparation. But the case is not here 
between two Great Powers, but between the wolf and 
the lamb. Germany has all the best cards in such a 
game. She can procrastinate without end. To begin 
with, she can plead not guilty and pretend (as she has 
already pretended in the Tubantia case) that no sub- 
marine of hers was there. When this fails, she can 
make allegations about the cargo of the steamer, or the 
way it was manceuvred, or several other points difficult 
to establish. Lastly, she can always offer monetary 
compensation, and start a long haggle over the amount. 
These methods suit Germany, because they spell delay ; 
and they need not always be unwelcome to the Govern- 
ment of a small neutral state, whom they may enable 
to assert its dignity and satisfy its population without 
being carried into war. In the interval the German 
object is achieved. The world’s shipping tonnage, 
already too small for the Allies, is made smaller still ; 
and a practical inducement is given to neutral ship- 
owners to avoid as far as possible Allied and especially 
British waters. It is a case of the stronger frankly 
bringing illegal pressure to bear on the weak, and the 
weak acquiescing in it as the lesser of two evils. 

Is there any way round or beyond this ? It is hard to 
see one, unless the neutrals are prepared to combine. 





So far, except for the conferences between the Scandi- 
navian States (which seem to have been limited to 
negative decisions), they have failed even to attempt 
any combination. Their failure is one of the most 
noticeable international phenomena to be recorded about 
the present war. The first thing that events demon- 
strated, was that neutrals would make no protest 
against even the most open violation of Hague rules 
as between belligerents. It was a regrettable discovery, 
since it has to a large extent destroyed the prospects of 
any further regulation of warfare on Hague lines; but 
it was not altogether unnatural, since intervention of 
this kind implied an appearance of taking sides, which 
every neutral has a great intercst in avoiding. But the 
second thing shown was, that neutrals would remain 
quite indifferent to wrongs inflicted on fellow-neutrals. 
The case of Belgium may be said to have illustrated this 
at the very outset; but it has been re-illustrated since 
in a multitude of instances, where there was more 
leisure to decide and less risk in the decision. An outrage 
on a neutral, such as those which Germany is now 
inflicting, is for other neutrals a ground of protest not 
only lawful and expedient but, so to say, inoffensive. 
It is a case of iam proximus ardet Ucalegon—your 
neighbour's house on fire; no one can reasonably take 
umbrage, if you pool buckets and water-supply with 
him ; you will be short-sighted if you do not. It shows 
what an extraordinarily rigid individualism still prevails 
between nations, that no such pooling has been proposed, 

It would be for the good of the world, if under the 
pressure of events an effective League of Neutrals were 
formed. It would substantially strengthen international 
law, and reopen vistas for its future development, 
which the events of the last eighteen months seem to 
have closed for an indefinite period. Also it might 
bring the neutrals as an organised factor into the nego- 
tiations for peace, and at all events enable them to 
exert something like a corporate influence on the settle- 
ment. These are attractive possibilities; and the 
United States Government, upon whose initiative the 
others are likely to wait, may not be altogether blind to 
them. On the other hand, there is a serious obstacle in 
the disparity of stakes as well as resources. Holland, for 
instance, has her exposed land frontier, and it is im- 
possible to conceive American troops reaching it quickly 
enough and in sufficient numbers to parry a blow at it. 
The same is true of Denmark. Nevertheless, the repre- 
sentations of a League comprising what may be called 
the Western neutrals (the United States, Holland, 
Denmark, and Norway, with or without Sweden) 
would almost certainly be listened to. It would be a 
poor compensation to Germany for their combined 
hostility, even if she succeeded in dealing an early 
stroke at one of them; for, indeed, such combined 
hostility must inevitably end the war for her on terms 
of irremediable disaster. 


ON BEING A MARRIED MAN 


T must appear an cxtraordinary paradox to the 
I modern reader that, when Pericles delivered his 
funeral speech on the Athenians who had died 

in the first year of the Peloponnesian War, he attempted 
to give comfort chiefly to the parents of the dead and 
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only incidentally to the widows and children. His 
sole reference to the lamenting widows was contained 
in the famous sentences: 

If I must say anything on the subject of female excellence, 
to those of you who will now be in widowhood, it will be all 
comprised in this brief exhortation. Great will be your glory 


in not falling short of your natural character; and greatest 
will be hers who is least talked of among the men whether for 


good or for bad. 


Obviously, marriage in the Athens of Pericles was a 
very different matter from marriage in modern Europe. 
If any statesman at the present day were to deliver a 
speech which, instead of expressing sympathy with 
soldiers’ widows, gave them simply an austere sentence 
of pedagogue’s advice to live modestly, it would be 
resented as an insult both to the living and the dead. 
That is a measure of the advance in the position of 
women since the days of Pericles. And yet the fact that 
there is such a thing as the “ married man ”’ problem 
in the present war is a sign, not only that the position 
of women has improved, but that it has not yet im- 
proved nearly far enough. If women were by custom 
economically independent of their husbands, there 
would be no “ married man” problem at all. The 
problem is entirely one of dependants. The State, 
with its laissez faire traditions, is anxious to avoid 
facing a solution of this problem, because the only 
tolerable solution, admitting as it must the right of 
evcry human being to a share in the life, comforts, and 
opportunities of the country of which he or she is a 
citizen or prospective citizen, is an immense step on the 
way towards Socialism. Pericles did at least suggest 
.in his speech that the problem of dependants was one 
which a self-respecting State must settle generously, at 
least so far as children were concerned. Speaking of the 
dead, he said: 


For the rest, their children will be brought up to manhood 
at the public expense: the State thus offers a valuable prize, 
as the garland of victory in the race of valour, for the reward 
both of those who have fallen and their survivors. And, where 
the rewards for merit are greatest, there are found the best 
citizens. 


We do not wish to suggest that the modern State 
does nothing for the dependants of soldiers. Clearly 
it does a great deal—in some ways, no doubt, a great 
deal more than ancient Athens. At the same time it 
falls far short of the principle suggested by Pericles in 
the sentence: ‘‘ Where the rewards for merit are the 
greatest, there are found the best citizens.” We do 
not aim in these days at giving the greatest rewards 
possible, but the lowest rewards with which we can 
buy off a large measure of popular discontent. That 
is why the pension to the soldiers’ dependants is 
doled out, not according to the need of the dependants, 
but according to what in the opinion of a committee 
of well-fed persons ought to enable a family of 
the working-class level just to scrape along. But, 
it may be asked, how is this to be remedied? Is 
the State actually to be asked in the name of Socialism 
to discriminate between the dependants of the middle- 
class soldier and the dependants of the working-class 
soldier ? On the surface, it does not seem a suggestion 
proper to those who believe in the politics of equality ; 
and, for our part, nothing would delight us more than 
to hear that the State had decided that the unskilled- 
labour level of maintenance was too low for any human 
being and that something like the middle-class level 
of maintenance was a more suitable basis for the 
State to work upon in arranging for the upbringing 
of the next generation. But the State is not likely 


to adopt in the immediate future any such heroic 
For the State, unfortunately, is not yet 


measure, 


convinced that the average human being has somethin 
like a natural right to good food, good air, good shelter, 
good clothes, good education, and good opportunities, 
Meanwhile it is important that it should see to it that 
the children of men who have died for their country 
should not be brought up on the pauper level (or what 
comfortable people would regard as the pauper level 
when thinking of their own children) as a result of 
their fathers’ patriotism. 

We have, we may say, no sympathy with the married 
man, if he exists, who, simply because he is married, 
imagines he belongs to a sort of aristocratic reserve which 
ought not to be exposed to danger until all the single 
men are dead. The married man in himself is no more 
precious than the single man. It is sometimes asserted 
that he is a better citizen than the single man—the 
single man being simply a selfish person who deliberately 
evades responsibilities in order to have money to 
spend on his pleasures. We have heard a clever man 
arguing even that no bachelor ought to be allowed 
to become the head of a Government ; he deduced the 
younger Pitt’s politics—which he disliked as narrow, 
unimaginative, and inhuman—from the fact that he was 
a natural bachelor. Pericles, in the speech from which 
we have already quoted, went further than this. He 
insisted that one must be a parent as well as married. 
Exhorting those fathers who had lost sons in the 
war to beget, if they were still young enough, other 
children to take their places, he added: “ For never 
can a fair or just policy be expected of the citizen 
who does not, like his fellows, bring to the decision the 
interests and apprehensions of a father.” It is possible, 
however, to overstate the case in favour of the married 
man. After all, if many men remain single for selfish 
reasons, many men marry for selfish reasons. Again, 
the effect of getting married cannot be so very 
remarkable, or the world, which has seen some billions 
of marriages, would have been a much more cheerful 
place to be born into. The saints were certainly not 
married men but bachelors. And, if we turn to that 
great historian of recent times, Charles Dickens, we 
shall find the bachelor of the modern world also repre- 
sented as at least as capable of bright, bold actions 
as his married rivals. Sidney Carton and the Brothers 
Cheeryble are typical Dickens bachelors: Mr. Pecksniff, 
Mr. Dombey, and Mr. Murdstone are among his married 
men. And Stevenson—before he married—was as great 
a favourer of bachelors as Dickens. If we remember 
Virginibus Puerisque correctly—and we read it often 
enough in our schooldays to know it by heart—he there 
pictured the married man as no better than a fireside 
dog, timid of the great adventures, or at any rate with 
comfortable reasons for no longer setting out on them. 
It used to be said that Lord Kitchener, accepting this 
view, preferred that officers in the Army should be 
unmarried. The single man, it was thought, would be 
less reluctant to take chances and to sacrifice his life. 
We doubt whether there is much to be said for this 
theory. The married man who is afraid of death was 
probably afraid of death when he was single. The 
fearless man continues to live fearlessly when great 
causes are at stake, even after he is married. At the 
same time death has now a new sting for him. Captain 
Scott did not shrink on his family’s account from any 
peril or from the horrors of death from Polar cold and 
starvation. But there has been no more tragic cry 
in our time than the dying Scott’s appeal that his wife 
and children should not be left ill-provided for? That 
cry of Scott’s must represent a thought that is torturing 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers all over Europe 
to-day. It is the expression of an anguish which no 
nation ought to allow its soldiers to suffer. 
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It is because we realise how widespread this pain- 
ful anxiety is among soldiers that we dislike intensely 
a cartoon in this week’s Punch, in which Mr. Punch is 
shown patting an attested married man on the back 
and saying: ‘“‘So your country calls on you sooner 
than you thought. I congratulate you.” This seems 
to us both irrelevant and muddleheaded. It serves 
admirably as a reply to the married man who has been 
shrilling ‘“‘ Single men first!” to the four winds of 
heaven, regardless of whether the single man has others 
depending on him or not. It is a dignified enough 
rebuke to those journalists who have for months been 
running a contemptible “‘ married versus single’? com- 
petition in certain newspapers. But it seems to us 
to ignore the central fact of the married soldier’s situa- 
tion—the fear that he may have opened a door for 

verty and disaster to enter in and attack the lives of 
his wife and children. Homer nearly three thousand 
years ago understood what is to-day called the “‘ married 
man” problem better than do many contemporary 
Englishmen. He did not make Hector “ shrink away 
from the battle like a coward” in answer to Andro- 
mache’s appeal to “‘ have pity and abide here upon 
the tower, lest thou make thy child an orphan and 
thy wife a widow.” But his farewell is full of the 
bitter grief of one who foresees that his wife and child 
will be cast upon the mercy of a merciless world. His 
patriotism is not inconsistent with his being troubled 
more by the thought of this even than by the thought 
of the fall of Troy. ‘“‘ Yet,” he cries to Andromache— 

“ Yet doth the anguish of the Trojans hereafter not so much 
trouble me, neither Hekabe’s own, neither King Priam’s, neither 
my brethren’s, the many and brave that shall fall in the dust 
before their foemen, as doth thine anguish in the day when 
some mail-clad Achaian shall lead thee weeping and rob thee 
of the light of freedom. So shalt thou abide in Argos and ply 
the loom at another woman’s bidding, and bear water from 
fount Messeis or Hyperia, being grievously entreated, and sore 
constraint shall be laid upon thee. And then shall one say 
that beholdeth thee weep: ‘ This is the wife of Hector, that 
was foremost in battle of the horse-taming Trojans when men 
fought about Ilios.’ Then shall one say hereafter and fresh 
grief will be thine for lack of such an husband as thou hadst 
to ward off the day of thraldom. But me in death may the 
heaped-up earth be covering, ere I hear thy crying and thy 
carrying into captivity.” 

We are not told that any Trojan humorist entered at 
this point, and, clapping Hector on the back, said, 
“ Congratulations, you lucky beggar!” or even the 
Trojan equivalent of “‘’Appy ‘Ector!’ This, we 
admit, is a parody of Mr. Punch’s saying, which is 
intended rather as an ennobling moral sentiment on 
the lines of “‘Dulce est pro patria mori.” But, until 
it is made sure that no woman or child is to fall into 
that deep pit of poverty which is the modern counterpart 
of servitude, the sweetness of dying for one’s country 
will not be a thing which soldiers will desire to be 
congratulated upon. The “ married man” problem 
is as painful an example as one could have of the 
modern State’s insistence upon the obligation of the in- 
dividual to the community while refusing to recognise the 
reciprocal obligation of the community to the individual. 


HAS THE PRUSSIAN 


CHARACTER CHANGED ? 


Tite of us who are old enough to remember 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1, those of 
us who knew fairly well both south and north 
Germany in the seventies, will scarcely be inclined to 
answer this question in the affirmative. In those days 
the feeling of many parts of Baden and Wiirtemberg was 
more bitter against the Prussian than the Frenchman. 


The peasant soldier loathed his Prussian or Prussian-trained 
officers and drill-sergeants, and more than one man told 
me that in the next war many officers who fell would be 
shot from behind. The men I knew in the ‘seventies are 
dead now or too old for the field, but the terms in which 
they spoke of the Prussian are a measure of what 
the south Germans then thought of his brutality and 
coarseness. In the early eighties the feeling was 
equally strong in Austria. The Englishman consorted 
with the Viennese in the mountain huts or the diminu- 
tive inns, which alone were to be found in the Tyrol 
of those days, and agreed on a tacit boycott of the 
Berliner, whose rowdiness brought the atmosphere of the 
nightside of his metropolis into the pure air of the mountains 
and whose seductive graces were of the character which 
Raemaekers has portrayed so effectively. While in 1879 
the license of Paris was closely associated with alluring 
artistic and even literary factors, that of Berlin was repulsive 
in its publicity and its coarseness. If the reader has not seen 
a German carnival, let him study Jérgensen’s recent account 
of it in Klokke Roland! It needs the German language to 
describe the pleasures in those days of the Berlin café- 
clapper, and in particular of the military caste. They were 
“ grob, friassig und frech.” It is that caste which has been 
let loose over Belgium, northern France and large parts of 
Russia, and the average Englishman gapes in astonishment 
at the result, because he has studied his Germany in Goethe 
and Schiller or in Grimms’ Marchen. But even the North 
German folktales might have led him to a truer estimate of 
German character, especially if he had started anthropo- 
logically, say with Till Eulenspiegel and a study of the 
Weisthiimer, notably the punishments for barking trees! 
The recent desecration of the altars in Belgian Catholic 
churches was but the humour of the modern Eulenspiegel ; 
the mad brutality of revenge which has been outpoured on 
Belgium is the spirit of the prehistoric barbarity which runs 
through the penalties of the Weisthiimer and the brutal 
callousness of the medixval German law-books. Grobian 
has once more burst his bounds, and the world will see 
worse things, even than it has done, before it has him on 
the chain again. Grobian is fond of home life when he is 
not taking his pleasures abroad, and it is singular how he 
will mix in perfect naiveté his domestic affections with an 
account of his burglarious proceedings. We can almost 
imagine him writing to his “ Herzgeliebtes Weiblein” an 
account of his treatment of Belgian women. Here is an 
illustration ; it is a letter of Staff-Orderly Mayer of the 
8th Rhenish Regiment of Cuirassiers, 8th Army Corps, Ist 
Division, Ist Army, to Frau Dr. Mayer, Stolberg, near 
Aachen. 
Field-post Letter ——, Dec. 9, ——. 

My dear little Mother,—This afternoon we have been before 
, a mile from the shore, but we did not get into the town, 
and encamped on rising ground an hour from ——-._ This is again 
an old town of Henry IV. with others of those old castles we 
have met with before. As far as quarters go we are better off 
in than in , particularly with the delicious fish which 
one gets here to eat. Herrings caught in the sea the day before 
and cooked on the gridiron make a dinner than which nothing 
can be better. The weather is certainly very bad; till the 
day before yesterday we had hard frost and deep snow, which, 
however, disappeared near the coast. You warned me recently 
how dangerous orderly duty was in snowy weather, and I used to 
laugh at it. Last night I found by experience that though not 
so pleasant, it is not dangerous. I find myself, God be thanked, 
still always quite right. It does not often occur that I have 
such arduous work to do. The vest and gloves I received yes- 
terday. They fit very well and keep me quite warm. I received, 
too, the ear mufflers, which are also very good. The red band 
and flannel jacket come in also very handy. I am very seldom 
cold, and wear an underjacket and shirt over, where most of 
our soldiers wear five or six garments and are still cold. I shall 
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soon be obliged to buy myself an underjacket, also a pair of 
stockings, for both of them that you lately sent me are beginning 
to wear through. Also the pants you lately sent me begin to 
demand consideration. This comes of the terrible marching 
and fighting without rest or respite. The enemy falls back 
before us, but in what numbers or whither is uncertain. Now 
they are going to ——. Most probably the gentlemen there 
have also vanished. The present life is very interesting 
and changeful, but still too burdensome and unpleasant. 


Thus far we have merely the home-loving German—a letter 
which our own O.T.C.-produced second lieutenant might 
have written to his mother. But to continue :— 


Our manners up to this time—at least mine, I think—have 
suffered no damage. One becomes rough and hard, but not 
wild or bad. The only thing that will do us any harm—God 
willing that we come safely home—is that we shall not be able to 
distinguish mine and thine. We shall all be thorough thieves ; 
that is to say, we are ordered to take everything that we can 
find, and that we can use. This does not confine itself alone to 
food for the horses and men, but everything that is not riveted 
and nail-fast (actually * niet und nagelfest ’, all but the ‘ fixtures’). 
Owing to the desertion of most of the chateaux in this 
neighbourhood, the entry to all of them is open to us, 
and now everything has been taken out of them that is worth 
taking. Particularly the wine cellars are searched, and in this 
country we have drunk more champagne than we saw in Cham- 
pagne itself. In the second place, we carry off all the horses 
that we can take with us; all toilet things, glasses, brushes, 
shoes, stockings, linen (particularly nightcaps!) notebooks— 
in a word, everything is stuck to. Officers take in their proper 
precedence and steal splendid horse trappings . . . and 
particularly pictures of great value in the chateaux. Our 
adjutant, Prince Waldeck, said to me only yesterday, ‘* Mayer, 
do me a favour and steal for me everything you can bring me. 
We will at least show that he has not sent us into this 
war for nothing.” Of course, this being an order, I could say 
nothing but “ At your command.” What will come of it God 
only knows. When there is nothing left to lay hands on, one 
lays hands on one another’s things. Now, dearest little mother, 
I must close ; I cannot keep my eyes open. Last night I did 
not return until half-past one o’clock. God bless you! Live 
for thy ever-loving son, EUGENE. 





That letter might have been written from Northern 
France in the last fortnight. It was actually written from 
the German Army before Dieppe in 1870, and the name 
of Moltke fills the last blank. “‘ We are ordered to take 
everything we can find,” and those of high birth stole 
the pictures from the chateaux, as well as the more 
needful horses from the stables. The Prussian was and will 
remain a Grobian, but this does not exclude extreme 
domesticity. 

The parallel of what has recently happened in Belgium 
occurred repeatedly in France in 1870, but there were few 
who paid heed to it in those days, although the Prussians 
commandeered the very food and clothing sent out to the 
starving and naked peasantry by the charitable in England. 

The peasantry in the occupied districts were deprived of 
their live stock, implements and corn, so that it was not 
possible for them to cultivate their land or gain a living, 
When their houses had been burnt or destroyed by shells, 
and while in this state of destitution, they were stripped by 
the Prussians of what articles of apparel they possessed, and 
their conquerors, not content with regular requisitions, laid 
hands not only on clothing, but on everything they 
could carry away with them. The hapless peasantry were 
even “ despoiled by the Prussians of the articles which they 
had received a few hours previously from the agents of 
different English societies for the aid of the sufferers ” 
(Daily News, October 19, 1870). The fate of Belgium and 
northern France to-day is that of France in 1870—it was 
only the prevalent German sympathies from English Court 
to Scots Carlyle which rendered us blind to these things 
at that time. The Prussian was just as much the European 





bully then as now. Take the following from the Indépen- 
dance Belge of a few weeks earlier :— 


Some days since the following announcement (in English) was 
placarded in the neighbourhood of Sedan: “ Subscriptions are 
respectfully solicited in aid of the destitute inhabitants of Ba- 
zeilles.”” Thereupon the following official announcement was 
issued by the Prussian authorities: ‘* Sedan, Sept. 29, 1870.— 
I have learned that at the Golden Cross and other hotels the 
subjoined placard has been posted, soliciting subscriptions in 
favour of the poor of Bazeilles. I see in this act a piece of censure, 
and a false interpretation of the sentence executed against the 
village in virtue of the laws of war. That cannot be tolerated, 
above all on the part of foreigners who allow themselves to 
judge the behaviour of the German troops, and who, moreover, 
continue still to manufacture arms and munitions for use against 
us. Let these catchpennies (Groschenputzer) do in their own 
country as they please ; I believe it is our interest to stop these 
gentlemen and to send them home.—Richard Goelch.” 

To this was further appended: ‘* The Commissary of Police 
will take care that no subscriptions be made in this town without 
the authority of the commandant of the place. The above 
documents must be returned immediately with an attestation 
of the Commissary of the Police, stating that he has taken cog- 
nizance of them.—The Civil Commissary Streuge. Sedan, 
Sept. 29, 1870.” 


History repeats itself, only that it is in 1916 the Americans 
who are striving to help the ruined Belgians behind the Ger- 
man lines! And yet the German is astonished because he is 
loved by nobody, not even by Turk or Bulgarian; while 
the Austrian would boycott the Prussian to-day, as he 
did in the Tyrolese huts thirty to forty years ago, if he 
in his senile decay did not fear the youthful nations 
clamouring for the dismemberment of his patchwork empire. 

One further illustration of the gruesome character of 
German civilisation I must give. It is the business of 
science to study all things, and craniology is now in no 
need of justifying its existence. But skulls are not easy to 
obtain, and in order to possess a good collection of modern 
French skulls, the Germans macerated the bodies of certain 
of the French prisoners dying in Germany in 1870, and 
their crania now form an important element of a large 
German anatomical museum. That is “ Kultur” as inter- 
preted by Grobian in its most ghoulish form. 

It would, I think, repay the search, if someone with 
leisure would look up the files for 1870 and 1871 of English 
and Belgian newspapers such as the Daily News, the 
Morning Advertiser and the Indépendance Belge, which were 
not in those days wholly under the glamour of Germany’s 
crushing victories. I believe that such evidence as I 
have given, and more incidents that pass less clearly 
through my memory, would show that Prussian “ Kultur” 
was then as it is now—just what we find it portrayed by 
Louis Raemaekers; if, indeed, it does not demand the 
coarser pencil of a Rana Lata to depict its peculiar features. 


THE ROVING IMPULSE 


NE of the recent studies in human heredity 

which we owe to the energy of Dr. C. B. 

Davenport and the generosity of the sup- 
porters of the Station for Experimental Evolution at 
Cold Spring Harbour, Long Island, concerns those 
interesting variants who are called “rovers.” In a 
marked and specific way they are restless and dis- 
inclined to settle down, they run away from home, 
they play truant from school, they suddenly resign 
good situations, they disappear for years, they are 
** rolling-stones"” and in extreme cases fugitives and 
vagabonds in the earth. To a greater or less extent 
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their life is swayed by a wandering impulse which now 
and again becomes irresistible. When the impulse is 
strong and well-marked its expression is spoken of as 
nomadism, and it appears to be in a high degree 
heritable. It may find outcrop in a quite pathological 
fugue when the wanderer is found far from home in a 
dazed or excited state, or in a harmless passion for 
travel and exploration, but it seems to be a specific 
bent. It finds expression in children more frequently 
than in adults, it is commoner among men than among 
women, it is commonest of all during adolescence. But 
the word ‘“nomadism”’ loses in value if it is laxly 
applied, as some investigators have done, to commercial 
travellers, pedlars, missionaries, fugitives from justice, 
crusaders, and Sioux Indians! When Herbert Spencer 
was thirteen he ran away from his uncle’s house and 
made for home, walking forty-eight miles on the first 
day, forty-seven miles on the second, and we do not 
know how many on the third. But there is not any 
reason to think of the young philosopher as a nomad ; 
it is enough to know that he was home-sick, and that he 
was moved by a sense of having been unjustly treated. 

The first question is as to the reality of a well-defined 
idiosyncrasy which may be called a roving bent. Is it 
a “ unit character,” like great mathematical or musical 
ability, or can the illustrations of it be analysed into a 
number of component factors, such as curiosity, pique, 
dislike of humdrum work, antipathy to particular 
people, unwillingness to face the consequences of 
misdeeds, and so on? It appears to be the general 
opinion of alienists that there are quite specific 
“nomadic” sports or variations, and this is supported 
by Dr. Davenport’s evidence of the recurrence of 
“nomadic” traits generation after generation in a 
hundred family histories. He regards nomadism as 
probably a sex-linked recessive character. “Sons are 
nomadic only when their mothers belong to nomadic 
stock. Daughters are nomadic only when the mother 
belongs to such stock and the father is actually 
nomadic. When both parents are nomadic the expecta- 
tion is that all the children will be.” As to the not 
infrequent concomitance of nomadism with periodic 
abnormal psychoses, such as depression or hysteria, Dr. 
Davenport thinks that this simply means that these 
abnormal states weaken or paralyse the usual inhibitions, 
and thus allow the nomadic impulse to assert itself. 
He is convinced that nomadism is a perfectly definite 
heritable character. 

The second question is whether “roving” is a new 
variation—a germinal experiment so to speak, or an 
atavism in the wide sense—a reversionary outcrop of 
an antique and once widespread human instinct. Or it 
may be that there are two types. Dr. Davenport 
regards nomadism rather as a negative than as a 
positive trait, holding that the characters which nor- 
mally make for steadiness and settling-down are weak 
or absent, with the result that a primitive wandering 
impulse finds uninhibited expression. As he states it, 
in modern phraseology, “‘ the nomadic impulse depends 
upon the absence of a simple sex-linked gene that 
‘ determines ’ domesticity ’—‘* gene ” meaning a “ unit- 
factor” or particular component in the germinal 
inheritance. On this view, we are all bearers of the 


‘ 





vestiges at least of an ancient wandering instinct 
supposed to be primitive in mankind, but we normally 
inhibit or regularise its development or expression. 
This inhibition comes about organically, because less 
primitive characters, such as having and loving a home, 
are stronger than the waning nomadic instincts. It 
also comes about in the ordinary course of social 
discipline, which soon makes us feel that it does not do 
to be always running away. Dr. Davenport makes the 
interesting point that the choice of an occupation often 
illustrates an attempt to satisfy a roving impulse. Thus 
the antithesis between tinker and tailor is familiar, and 
the railway guard and the itinerant preacher may be 
“ rovers ’’ in disguise. If the assumption be correct that 
primitive man was nomadic in the ordinary sense of the 
word, a probability is established in favour of Dr. 
Davenport’s view that a wandering tendency is still 
widespread among men as a surviving ancient trait 
which now and again asserts itself. If the assumption 
be correct, gypsies, and others like them, may be 
interpreted as still retaining in considerable numbers 
the old-fashioned roaming habit, but care must be 
taken to discriminate if possible between tribes or 
groups who wander because they will and those who 
wander because they must. Some may have become 
hunters and fishers because of a nomadic bent, but 
others because the environmental conditions did not 
admit of agriculture or stable homesteads. The way in 
which the East Coast herring fishermen follow for more 
than half the year the appearance of the fish—the 
undecided question as to mass-movements of herring 
need not be raised—around our shores is a modern 
instance of roaming with an economic rather than a 
temperamental basis. 

It is interesting, we think, to inquire whether there 
may not be two kinds of nomadism. It may be that 
roving manifestations confined to early childhood, or to 
adolescence, or associated with marked lack of control 
and grip, are due to the outcrop of an ancestral trait, 
while another form expresses an independent variation, 
a new departure, an organismal experiment in the 
direction of exploration and novelty-seeking. It is 
marked by great power of control and by resolute 
persistence, though it sways its possessors restlessly. 
Perhaps many of the great explorers and naturalist- 
travellers illustrate this type, men who cannot rest, as 
Nansen once said, until they have gone through, or 
tried to go through, every room—even the ghost-room 
—of the vast house which is theirs. 

Dr. Davenport points to the restless habits of the 
gorilla and the chimpanzee. The gorilla family roams 
about in search of food, and will rarely stay a couple of 
nights in the same shelter. We read that the 
chimpanzee never uses its sleeping platform a second 
night. Now it may be that the group of animals to 
which the ancestors of man belonged were typical 
nomads, but there seems great risk of fallacy when 
nomadism in man is likened to wandering that has a 
direct relation to food-getting or to periodic environ- 
mental changes. The wandering may have been 
initiated by variants akin to roving boys in mankind, 
but the impulse has been tamed and incorporated into 
the general inheritance of the species in question, and 
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may be exhibited by types which have, so far as we can 
judge, very little of the roving spirit in their com- 
position. We are far from saying that there are not 
temperamental rovers among animals. The common 
crab has been known to journey along the sea-floor 
for about a hundred miles, and a cod may take a 
jaunt of several hundreds, but our point is that wan- 
derings like those of locusts and lemmings, badly 
called migrations, are reactions to lack of food. We 
have admitted the probability that there might not be 
these effective racial reactions to-day, had there not 
arisen long ago variants with a restless, experimental, 
exploring, roving disposition, who conquered difficulties 
by circumventing and evading them, who went on a 
journey, discovering the truth of solvitur ambulando ; 
but what we maintain is that locusts and lemmings 
are not “rovers”? now. In the same way we cannot 
accept the American biologist’s suggestion that 
““nomadism in man is of the same order as that of 
birds,” for bird-migration is a long-established, 
smoothly-working, regularised alternation between the 
feeding and resting of the winter quarters and the 
breeding and nesting of the summer quarters. It 
probably began in individual variations or mutations in 
the direction of “ roving,” but the instinct has been 
established and perfected in definite relation to the 
actual necessities of nutrition and reproduction as 
affected by seasonal changes. 

It is important not to think of the human “ rover ’ 
as necessarily pathological, for whether he is one in 
whom an ancient instinct has been rehabilitated, or 
one who has been born with a novel mind-body pattern, 
there are possibilities in him of up-grade development. 
Repression may make a criminal of the stowaway who 
might have been a great explorer, a poacher of one who 
might have been a naturalist-traveller, or a “ rolling- 
stone ” of one who might have been a scholar-gypsy. 
It is almost certain that when the war is over many 
who were restless will be glad to settle down, while 
many who had a strong dose of the “ gene determining 
domesticity ” will feel an irresistible disposition to rove, 
and what we venture to suggest is that these things— 
especially everything that shakes us from humdrum 
and what Shakespeare called “‘ life-harming heaviness ” 
—may be made to work together for good. 

J. Artour THOMSON. 


“ec ’ 


Correspondence 


THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—When two disputants begin to accuse one another of 
logomachy, or less courteously quibbling, it usually means that 
they have got down to the fundamental point over which they 
differ, and that it is time for one or the other to relapse into 
silence. However, there are just one or two points on which I 
should like, if possible, to make myself more intelligible. First, 
I did not mean to imply that I am in favour of the policy of the 


Balance of Power as a “ war policy”; all I meant was that it 
is not open to the same objections as a Balance of Power “ peace 
policy.” 


You say “ if only we had made Germany understand definitely 


while peace still reigned that we intended to fight rather than 
allow her to crush France a second time, it seems pretty clear 
that this war would never have occurred.” I am inclined to 
agree that this is probably true. But I call that a war policy. 
It is the second policy defined by me “ to oppose any attempt 
to establish an hegemony of Europe,” and it is utterly different, 
both verbally and in practice, from the disastrous and almost 
meaningless policy adopted which consists in attempting to 
‘* oppose the possibility of any single Power obtaining an effective 
hegemony of Europe,” i.e., to thwart the growth or development 
of a Power by diplomatic manceuvres and to maintain a balance 
of power between two hostile groups of nations. If we had said 
to Germany, “* Your development in a peaceful way is no concern 
of ours. So far as we are concerned you may sell your rights in 
Morocco for a slice of French Africa, just as we have sold our 
rights there for a quid pro quo in Egypt ; you may buy the Belgian 
Congo if Belgium wants to sell it; but as soon as you attack 
France on any pretext whatever, or as soon as you attack any 
other European State with intent to establish an hegemony by 
force of arms, we shall declare war on you ’’—if we had said 
that, that would at least have been an intelligent and intelligible 
policy ; but it is not the policy adopted as the Balance of Power 
policy by our Foreign Office. 

Thirdly, you argued that the “ possibility of any single Power 
obtaining an effective hegemony” was our justification for 
adopting the policy of the Balance of Power, but that a super- 
national authority would render that policy obsolete. I pointed 
out, what is obviously true, that a supernational authority 
would still leave the possibility of a single Power obtaining an 
effective hegemony (though it might reduce the probability). I 
still think that this shows that there was something wrong with 
your argument, and that on inspection the confusion resides in 
the policy of the Balance of Power. 

And I would go one step further. A supernational authority 
would make it highly improbable that any single State would 
obtain an hegemony of Europe, precisely because a supernational 
authority impliés the final abandonment of the policy of the 
Balance of Power and the adoption of the policy of “a real 
European partnership.’”’—Yours, etc., 

Hogarth House, Richmond. L. S. Woo tr. 

March 20th. 


[We are still not quite clear as to what Mr. Woolf's quarrel 
with us precisely is. The hypothetical position which he sketches 
in the latter part of his second paragraph seems to us a very fair 
description of the position which this country actually did take 
up—though not quite explicitly or emphatically enough—in 
the years immediately preceding the war. And his last paragraph 
is in effect a restatement of our original contention except that 
he substitutes “highly improbable” for ‘“ impossible ’—a 
substitution which, if strict phraseology is to be insisted upon, 
we of course willingly accept.—Eb. N.S.] 


LORD CROMER ON THE ENTENTE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—As Lord Cromer’s views on the Entente cited below 
appear in his review of a book in the Spectator, they may have 
escaped the notice of your readers: so I venture to call them to 
your attention. For, unless a foreigner’s necessarily defective 
knowledge of English leads him astray the views will be found 
both instructive and surprisingly naive. When one considers 
that Lord Cromer may be said to be the most eminent of modern 
English administrators, and one moreover who still helps to 
shape British foreign policy, his habit of mind is of more than 
academic interest—abroad at least. 

Before commenting on the abstract I may say that few 
Englishmen realise how closely people on the Continent are 
following the changes in outlook which appear to be taking place 
in England. And I may add that the whole-hearted support 
which England now gives her Allies is developing a confidence 
hardly felt before. Nor is this belief in English good faith confined 
to France, but gains ground among neutrals, of whom the writer 
is one. 

I have called Lord Cromer’s pronouncement on the Entente 
naive ; for, as he was not trained, I believe, as a lawyer, one is 
disposed to acquit him of purposeful ambiguity. But the 
abstract would seem to show him clinging to the old fetishes, 
blind to the growing contempt felt for politicians and applying 
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the old soporifics which aggravate rather than allay. The extract 
is from the Spectator of February 19th, 1916, page 259 : 


Before leaving this work there is one casual remark made by Mr. 
Delisle Burns which calls for observation. ‘*‘ The entry of England,” 
he says, ‘** into full alliance with France and Russia cannot yet be 
fully explained, since the necessary documents are not yet public.” 
Such a hardy belief exists amongst certain sections of the public that 
some mysterious and pernicious methods of diplomacy are adopted 
by the British Foreign Office that it is the duty of everyone who can 

k with authority on this subject, if he is no longer hampered by 
the obligations of official life,to bear testimony to what actually oc- 
curred. I have frequently expressed my personal opinion that the 
English statesmen—not the diplomatists—failed in their duty in not 
forewarning the democracy of the peril impending from Germany. 
Further, I think that the little interest shown by Parliament before 
the war in foreign affairs, and the fact that international relations 
have for some years past ceased to cause party strife, resulted in the 
Foreign Office being somewhat too reticent in the publications of 
official papers which might to some extent have enlightened the 

ublic, especially as regards the situation in the Near East. But I 

pen to be very fully acquainted with all the circumstances which 
led to the entente with France in 1904, and I am fairly familiar with 
all that occurred in the course of the subsequent negotiations with 
Russia. To the best of my knowledge and belief, no documents 
in connection with either of these transactions remain unpublished 
which would throw any light upon them other than that which is 
contained in such papers as are abenty in the possession of the public. 
If Mr. Delisle Burns will refer to the papers laid before Parliament 
(Cd. 7467), he will find convincing proof that in July, 1914, the Govern- 
ment of this country was wholly free from any engagement to support 
France or Russia in the event of war. The very explicit statement 
made by Sir Edward Grey to the French Ambassador on July 29th, 
1914, and recorded in a despatch to Sir F. Bertie (No. 87), is conclusive 
on this point. CROMER. 


Neglecting the curious ideas of leadership which may be read 
between the lines, three leading points stand out :-— 

1. The admission that a section of the English public resent 
and regard as devious the diplomacy which withheld or obscured 
the nature of the Entente. 

2. The acknowledgment that it is the statesman’s duty to keep 
a democracy in touch with foreign affairs. 

3. The statement that the Entente left England “* wholly free 
from any engagement to support France or Russia in event of 
war.” 

In the name of common-sense what was the Entente ? And if 
it was not an engagement, what was it ? Let us call it an under- 
standing. But what is an understanding? Clearly it is a tacit, 
verbal or written agreement concerning something, and as such 
constitutes an engagement as this is understood by the man of 
ordinary intelligence and honesty. Or would Lord Cromer have 
us believe that only a formally attested document constitutes an 
engagement ? 

Now, if there was no military understanding, why were the 
French naval forces concentrated and maintained in the Mediter- 
ranean soon after the Entente was made known? Will Lord 
Cromer tell us that the French Government took this serious step 
without a military understanding with England? Or is it likely 
that French statesmen would have done this without regarding 
the understanding as an agreement on the part of England ? And 
why, for years, have the newspapers of all Europe pointed to the 
Entente as neutralising the frankly admitted military agreement 
known as the Triple Alliance ? 

True, political journalists intimate that the Entente was 
merely a “* little game * cunningly contrived by its vagueness both 
to “ spoof” the Germans and to defy the ingenuity of critics. 
But Lord Cromer will have none of this; for he sees nothing 
mysterious nor pernicious in a policy which allows the demo- 
cracies involved to believe in this shadow, this Entente which, 
according to himself, lacked all military substance.—Yours, etc., 

HENDRIK VAN NESS. 

Grasse, Alpes Maritimes, France. 

March 18th. 

[It is easy to understand how ambiguous British policy must 
have seemed to foreign observers, especially perhaps to those 
who have been long accustomed to think in terms of hard and 
fast military alliances. Nevertheless, Lord Cromer was strictly 
correct in saying that the Entente left England “ free from any 
engagement to support France or Russia in the event of war.” 
If proof of that fact is needed, it may be found in the repeated 
requests of the French Ambassador in London in the last week 
of July, 1914, for a definition of our Government's intentions, 
and further in the firm belief of German statesmen (who of 
course knew all about the Entente) that Great Britain would 
remain neutral. The Entente was in fact nothing more than 


a sort of public aflirmation of our goodwill towards France 
plus a purely defensive naval arrangement designed to facilitate 
the permanent concentration of the main British Fleet in the 
North Sea. It implied a certain probability of our intervening 
in the event of France being attacked by Germany, but if we 
had thought it right to remain neutral we could not have been 
accused by either France or Russia of any breach of faith. That 
is to say, there was no “ engagement, as this is understood by 
the man of ordinary intelligence and honesty.” We had guaran- 
teed the northern coasts of France against attack, but on the 
question of peace or war we retained a free hand. Our corre- 
spondent may find this definition of the Entente unsatisfactorily 
vague, but that cannot be helped ; for it was in many respects 
an exceedingly vague arrangement. Whether such vagueness 
in international relations is desirable or “ pernicious” is, of 
course, another question about which there is a great deal to 
be said on both sides.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE FEAR OF BANKRUPTCY 
To the Editor of Tuz New STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—As has been observed by the few papers which have 
any respect for the truth, the responsibility for the Married 
Men’s agitation rests primarily on those who framed the Derby 
Report. They stated, with all the weight of official authority, 
that there was an immense reservoir of single men untapped, 
and the married men are taking them at their word. It is 
stupid of the married men; but they are surely entitled to 
sympathy. But there is something more in the agitation than 
this. It will be remembered that when attestations were being 
asked for every man of military age was invited to attest. There 
was no qualification. You were told not to judge for yourself 
and hold back if you thought you couldn’t serve, but to attest 
anyhow and get let off afterwards. Thousands of married men 
attested who knew that they could not, without going bankrupt 
and ruining their families, enter the Army—attested in the belief 
that attestation was a mere form. 

They have now seen what the Tribunals are like. They have 
begun to realise, or at any rate to fear, that (unless they are 
Hunt servants) they have as little chance of escape as the con- 
scientious objector or the widow’s son; and they are clutching 
at any straw which may save their homes from the fate which, 
in the absence of a rent moratorium, threatens them, and their 
children from the risk of sinking in the social scale. Most 
Englishmen have a pathetic faith both in the wisdom and in 
the honour of their governors. But some of us foresaw precisely 
the present situation and took no risks. There must be many 
a man, neither unpatriotic nor reluctant to draw a trigger, 
who, in the circumstances, is congratulating himself that in 
spite of all temptations he remained last autumn 

An UNATTESTED Marriep MAN. 

Hampstead, N.W. 

March 21st. 


Miscellany 


AT “THE PINES” 
Naina mys a stranger to Parnassus, I did once 


find myself on that sacred ground; and now 

that reminiscences of Swinburne are in the 

air, I am tempted to record mine, even though it ranges 
itself under the melancholy heading of Life’s Little Ironies. 
Having written to the poet to ask if I might examine 
certain books in his possession which once were Charles 
Lamb’s, I received from Mr. Watts-Dunton an invitation 
to dine, and being hardly less interested in the man who, 
it was stated, had brought wonder back to this cooling, 
sophisticated planet than in the singer of the Songs of 
Sunrise himself, I considered myself, as I set out for Putney, 
almost as enviable a literary pilgrim as London held. I 
say almost, because I must admit that the knowledge that 
I had not read Aylwin weighed a little ; but, being a stranger 
to “ The Pines,” I consoled myself with the thought that 
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references to that work might not crop up, and with 
something like a firm foot ascended the steps of that 
gloomy genteel residence which, on the face of it, looked 
less likely than any suburban semi-detached villa to 
harbour genius. 

I was shown into the room where dinner was immediately 
to be served, and had but time to note that it was hung 
with Rossettis when Mr. Watts-Dunton came in and 
greeted me. Of this gentlemanI had formed an impression 
from the frequently-published portrait, also by Rossetti, in 
which he was young and pensive and comely, and which, 
even to the end, was punctually supplied to whatever 
editors required a picture of the great critic to illu- 
mine their pages. Meeting him suddenly in the flesh 
1 cannot pretend not to have suffered a shock. The 
Bard, as Mr. Watts-Dunton called Swinburne, would 
be down directly, he said, and after a minute or so 
dishes were placed on the table, which was laid for three, 
and the poet made his entrance. 

This, my first sight of Swinburne, I am not likely to 
forget, since various other preconceptions instantly crumbled 
away. For one thing, though he was as short as I had 
supposed, his body was by no means the inconsiderable 
affair that, from many testimonies, one had thought it 
On the contrary, it was marked by solidity, and below the 
waist-line was not less ethereal than that of many a trencher- 
man who had never written at all or anything but prose. 
His face, too, which was highly coloured, bore further signs 
that materialistic interests were not outside his scheme of 
life. The eyes were fixed and mirthless. Above 
the eyes, however, all was different and magnificent—a 
dome lofty and aloof as one could ask, curiously like 
Shakespeare’s. His hair, a ruddy grey, was thin; his 
beard, the same colour, was fuller than I had expected. 
But his whole person was informed by prandial intentness. 
It had neither vivacity nor spiritual suggestion. 

When I say that the poet made his entrance, I use the 
words carefully, for there was ceremonial about the action. 
He can be said to have moved both impressively and 
absurdly, in a posture so erect that it passed beyond the 
perpendicular and inclined a little backwards. What 
added the ultimate touch of unexpectedness was the fact 
that in his hand was a bottle of either beer or stout—I 
forget which. Grasping this firmly in front of him, the 
author of Atalanta in Calydon advanced to his chair, on 
the right of the head of the table, and sat down. Of me 
he took no notice whatever. Either he was wholly occupied 
in poetical meditations, in which case his friend was not so 
maladroit as to interrupt them in order to introduce me, 
or being so used to the apparition of unattractive strangers 
at the evening meal, and conscious of his own deafness and 
consequent difficulty as a conversationalist, he had arranged 
to be relieved from intercourse with them. I cannot say 
which. I only know that such detachment did not add 
to my comfort. And thus the meal began. 

I do not pretend to have enjoyed it. Swinburne for a 
long time said nothing, but applied himself stolidly to his 
food. From the careful way in which he poured the fluid 
from his cherished bottle, I gathered that that was his 
allowance and must be husbanded. Mr. Watts-Dunton 
spoke solely to me, chiefly of Borrow and himself, and the 
situation was not relieved by his question whether I recol- 
lected a certain passage in Aylwin which touched upon 
the very theory he happened to be then developing. To 
my dying day I shall count it for virtue, against how many 
deflections from the path, that I had the courage to reply 
that I was still a stranger to that classic. The entrance 


of the sweets at this moment made a diversion so gracious 
that if I could meet that parlourmaid to-day I would go 
on my knees to her. 








It was then that my host addressed his first remark to 
the poet, asking him whether he would have the pudding, 
whatever it was, or a jam tart ? 

The poet replied that he would have a jam tart. 

“Ah! Swinburne,” said the critic, roguishly, in a deep 
theatrical voice, raised to penetrate the poet’s deafness, 
“IT knew you would choose a jam tart.” 

Another visitor to this convivial home assures me that 
the Renascer of Wonder always called the Bard Algernon ; 
but I feel certain he said Swinburne on that genial evening, 

The ice thus broken, Swinburne was informed in equally 
profound tones of my identity and mission, and reminded 
of my letter, and, the name of Lamb obviously touching 
one of his softest spots, for the first time looking in my 
direction he gave me a glance of welcome, thus kindling in 
me the only suggestion of warmth or anything but constraint 
that I had yet felt. 

It was then that, possibly feeling that my reception had 
not been of the most cordial and wishing to make me 
thoroughly at home at “ The Pines,” Mr. Watts-Dunton 
proceeded to greater efforts. 

“You remember, Swinburne,” he began, and here I may 
say that the conversation of these two intimates, who had 
lived together for so long and, one supposes, with so much 
understanding of each other, was oddly artificial to the 
stranger’s ear. They spoke to each other not only like a 
book, and a very stilted one, but as if they had but just 
met. When absolutely alone they may have relaxed, 
but of that I know nothing. ‘* You remember, Swinburne,” 
Mr. Watts-Dunton resonanted, “that Canon Ainger once 
paid us a visit for a similar purpose.” 

(Canon Ainger, I need not of course explain, had edited 
Lamb’s work and written a charming monograph upon 
him, years before this time: indeed, while I was still at 
school.) 

The poet remembered. 

** And you remember, Swinburne,” his friend continued, 
“that we thought him a very poor creature.” 

“Yes,” the poet echoed, “‘a very poor creature.” 

This manceuvre having naturally put me completely at 
my ease, they turned to talk of Lamb, or rather of his 
friend, Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, who poisoned Miss 
Abercrombie because she had such thick ankles. Both 
now became animated. Concerning Wainewright the poet had 
a store of theories and some curious but not printable 
anecdotes which he had derived from another of Lamb’s 
friends, Barry Cornwall. It was a mystery to him, he said, 
that Lamb with all his acuteness had been taken in by 
Wainewright—or Janus, as Lamb called him. The man 
must have had a very patent spuriousness. Still, every- 
one has a blind spot; and so forth. The talk remained 
with Wainewright and other poisoners until the meal 
ended. > 

After dinner Swinburne left the room first, again carrying, 
in his recessional march, his bottle, in which a few precious 
drops still remained, and in a short while we followed him 
to a large room upstairs, full of books, where he had spread 
out his Lamb treasures all ready for me. One of these 
was an edition of Wither, with marginalia, and he was just 
beginning to be exceedingly interesting, talking with 
animation and enthusiasm and rotund eloquence, when 
Mr. Watts-Dunton, tapping my arm and remarking that 
it was “ time to leave the Bard, or he would not sleep,” led 
me downstairs. It seemed to me that Swinburne resented 
this interruption of a conversation that was clearly very 
near to his sympathies—for he knew Lamb’s life and 
writings minutely—but I may have been mistaken. Any 
way, my turn was over. 

Downstairs I sat with my host for two or three hours, 
and listened to his reminiscences of the great and lesser 
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journalists of his time. His anecdotage was very enter- 
taining, but I had not gone to Putney for that. He told 
me, also, much about Aylwin, and showed me some sonnets 
in connection with that book which were soon to be given 
tothe world. But my thoughts were with the Bard upstairs 
and those delectable volumes of which I had had but the 
briefest glimpse. Had the “ greatest critic of poetry of 
his day ”’ a larger measure of ordinary imagination he might 
have borrowed them for me for an hour; but no. He had, 
I suspect, “come to his own,” as we say, as a creative 
writer, too recently. E. V. Lucas. 


SERGE AKSAKOFF" 


Apart from its great artistic value, Aksakoff’s work has 
the attractiveness that belongs to all origins. The life 
reflected in modern Russian literature always strikes the 
Western mind as differing from French or German or 
English life far more than any of these differ among them- 
selves. If we consider this difference we notice that a 
principal factor in it is the number of people in Russian novels 
and plays who, while not belonging to any leisured class, 
as we understand the phrase, yet seem to have nothing 
particular to do but eat and drink and talk. Everyone 
seems to be more or less at a loose end; not merely the 
dependents and poor relations who cluster round each 
family circle and whose réle in life is just to be dependents, 
but even the people who nominally perform some recog- 
nisable function in the modern world. It is as if, while 


in the West our spiritual energies are canalized by tradition, — 


in the East a wandering surplus were left over—a surplus 
which gives to personal relations a fascinating spontaneity 
and intensity, but is also the source of that curious malaise 
so distinctive of the Russian scene. Now the explanation 
of this phenomenon evidently is that Russia is still in the 
stage of transition from the patriarchal system which, 
though the structure of society ceased to be patriarchal 
in the 1860’s, is still dying a lingering and painful death. 
Hitherto (although I believe Mr. Duff is not quite accurate 
in saying that Aksakoff has never been translated before) 
readers ignorant of Russian have only been able to observe 
the old order in its pangs of dissolution. But now we 
have, unclouded either by indignation or regret, a picture 
of its prime. 

Serge Aksakoff was a “ noble,” born at the end of the 
eighteenth century. His life was spent almost entirely on 
the family estates in the remote district of Orenburg, then 
inhabited chiefly by Tartar and Finnish tribes. Towards 
the end of his life (he died in 1859) he wrote two volumes 
of memoirs, the second of which Mr. Duff has now translated. 
Here is none of the unrest, the boredom, the moving about 
in worlds unrealised, with which Tolstoi and Turgeniev 
have made us familiar, yet here are portrayed, with curious 
faithfulness and with no touch of idealisation, the conditions 
from which their more troubled art was to spring. We sce 
the patriarchal system at work, for instance, in the harvest 
scenes,—the long lines of reapers, the master’s greeting, 
“God speed the work,” the woman who drops her sickle 
and runs to give her crying baby suck; or in the grand 
house of the children’s rich, masterful great aunt, with its 
troops of casual visitors, disorderly servants and vague 
parasites; or, better still, in the great moment when the 
head of the family dies :— 


Suddenly the door opened, and my father came in. He looked 
thin and pale and sad. Instantly all rose and went to meet him; 
even grandmother, who was very stout and could not walk without 
someone supporting her, dragged herself towards him; and all his 
four sisters fell down at his feet and began to‘ keen.’ It was impos- 
sible to catch all they said, and part I now forget; but I remember 





* Years of Childhood, By S Aksak ft. slat b .D.D . 
Arasiae hy ~ oy y Serge akoff. Translated by J.D. Duff 


the words, ‘ You are our father now; be kind to us poor orphans!’ 
My father with tears lifted them all up and embraced them; when 
his mother advanced towards him, he bowed to the ground before 
her, kissed her hands, and vowed that he would always submit to 
her authority, and that no changes would be made by him. . . 
Then they sat down to table and began to eat so heartily—my mother 
did not—that I watched them with astonishment. My Aunt Tatyana 
helped fish-soup out of a large tureen, and, as she put bits of roe and 
liver on the plates, she begged all to do justice to them: * How poor 
father loved the roe and the liver!’ 


In such a scene one feels that there lie packed, as in some 
just opening calyx, a host of implications, social, economic, 
and psychological, which are waiting the hand of a Tolstoi 
to make them explicit. 

What Mr. Maurice Baring once said, that the story of 
Aksakoff’s memoirs is as vivid and interesting as any novel, 
is quite true. And it is not only true but remarkable; for 
reminiscences, especially of childhood, do not usually have 
the sort of interest that a novel has, however vivid they may 
be. There is not even any story here, properly speaking. 
The delicate little boy nearly dies in infancy, but is just 
saved by his mother’s devoted care. We watch his childish 
emotions,—his passion for his mother, his love of open-air 
life, his ecstasy over fishing, and so forth. And a crowd of 
figures passes across the scene in all the hues of reality,—his 
little sister, his rather high-strung, unreasonable mother, his 
good-natured, indolent father, their servants and relations 
and friends, each sharply individualised with an effortless 
simplicity that is the perfection of art. But there is no 
concatenation of excitements, only the normal humdrum 
incidents of Russian country life,—long cross-country 
journeys (often in the depth of winter) to and from their 
grandparents, certain deaths and a birth, and, when the 
grandfather dies, the migration of the family from the 
small town of Ufa to the family estate across the Volga. 
What is there in all this the least suggestive of a novel, let 
alone a novel of genius? Perhaps the best answer to this 
question is to notice how consistently all the details are 
harmonised from a single point of view. Take the case of 
the relations between people. We are allowed to see no 
more of them and no less than what an observant, sensitive 
child would see,—hints of strained relations, for instance, 
between his mother and her family-in-law, or a slight jar 
between his mother and his father when his mother wanted 
to keep him back from fishing. But it is all reported with 
such a charming direct candour, such a confidence that the 
facts will be interesting merely as observed facts, that our 
beguiled imagination at once starts off to do all the work 
that only great creative art can make it do. The fact is, 
Aksakoff succeeded in solving perhaps the hardest problem 
in literature,—the problem of working a child’s consciousness 
as a medium for all it is worth. It may be said that, given 
a t2aacious memory, any old gentleman could do this by 
simply following Aksakoff’s plan of writing down quite 
simply and directly all he can remember of his earliest 
years. But it is really not so easy as that. Genius for 
observation is required, and also power of selective dis- 
crimination,—the half-conscious tact that keeps everything 
in the right key by avoiding on the one hand the obtrusion 
of adult experience and on the other any sentimental or 
pathetic interest in the infant mind. Aksakoff has these 
qualities and also, what is necessary for giving them full 
play, a rare sense of the effect that can be produced by 
restraint of statement. If, for instance, he wants to give 
us the feeling of the clearness and coolness of the spring- 
water which the peasants collect in wooden troughs, he 
simply says “ the water was so transparent that the troughs 
seemed empty; in each trough the water brimmed over the 
edge and trickled down the sides like beads of glass.” That 
quiet, pleasant note rings through all the book, which has, 
for us, this advantage over the other major works of Russian 
literature, that it has found in Mr. Duff a translator who is 
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not only a scholar but an artist skilful enough never to force 
the note for a moment. It is very good news that he hopes 
before long to translate 4 Family History, the other volume, 
which, though it deals with the earlier history of the Aksakoff 
family, is also partly the sequel to this. 

SyDNEY WATERLOW. 


Music 


THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY 


HE hundred and fourth season of our old Phil- 
harmonic Society has come to an end after a 
somewhat remarkable career. The Philharmonic 

Society has always been like the British Govern- 
ment, it has feared both to progress and not to progress. 
Its desperate attempts to discover which way the wind 
was blowing, and then to oppose it while it was a mere 
breeze, but to run frantically after it as soon as it became 
an almost exhausted gale, have been a source of amuse- 
ment to educated musicians. I say educated musicians, 
because musicians as a whole, until the last few years (very 
few), have formed the most ignorant and illiterate class 
in the State, and these musicians have comprised a great 
part of the Philharmonic Society’s audience (they are 
not all dead yet). Naturally the suburban vicar whose 
daughters had got tired of asking, ““ What are the wild 
waves saying ?”’ and the suburban teacher who hailed Cowen’s 
The Better Land as the greatest of songs, and immediately 
planted it in the throats of the young misses of, say, Muswell 
Hill, who were learning singing to the ruin of a whole 
generation’s taste, would want to see the famous com- 
poser conduct at the Philharmonic Society, and so we 
have Cowen as sole conductor from 1890 to 1892, and 
again from 1900 to 1906. Now, Sir Frederick Cowen gave 
them as much good music as they could stand, and being 
a modest man he was probably thirsting to declare that 
he couldn’t conduct, that his songs were rubbish, and 
that his Suites of fairy whisperings and babbling flowers 
were all my eye; but what could he do? People would 
buy his songs, people would listen to his Suites, the Govern- 
ment would make him a knight. If he had said to the 
public : “‘ Don’t listen to my songs, they’re no good, but 
buy Hugo Wolf’s,” his audience would have thought to 
themselves, “‘ What a kind man!” and if anyone ever got 
so far as to buy Wolf’s songs she would have been more 
convinced than ever as to Sir Frederick’s goodness of 
heart. So Sir Frederick, knowing that if he had written 
like Hugo Wolf he would have starved, and knowing how 
much better a man he was than hundreds who might have 
taken his place, and who had never even heard of Hugo 
Wolf, stuck to his conductorship and his royalties and 
his title, and sighed to think English people were so silly 
and so tasteless. All this time what musical enterprise 
there was in London was confined mainly to Sir Henry 
Wood, who was not patronised by the swarm of local 
musicians who made up the Philharmonic audience, but 
had to find and get together a new public, a public that 
read Meredith and Hardy and Ibsen and Shaw, and studied 
Economics and Botticelli. Since 1906 the Philharmonic 
Society has been gradually altering ; it has had conductors 
like Nikisch, Mengelberg, Wood, Safonoff and Beecham, 
and in the season just concluded the names of Stravinsky, 
Franck, Ravel, Debussy, d’Indy, Rimsky-Korsakov, Bax 
and Frank Bridge prove that it is really alive at last. How- 
ever, the ignorant old Adam is far from dead, he still moves 
in the paradise of vocal music with his retinue of sub- 
stantial prima donnas and tenors whom no higher power 


has yet been able to eject. And it is here that we touch 
the secret of the musical beggary of our country in spite 
of its abundant native talent. The Philharmonic Society 
presents its Gold Medal to Clara Butt for her singing of 
Abide with me, but gives no Gold Medal to Gervase Elwes 


for his singing of Vaughan Williams’ On Wenlock 
Edge. This sort of thing is an insoluble enigma 
to the foreign musician, and causes Mr. Arnold 


Dolmetsch to depart for the past where there were no 
Clara Butts, or “ Better Lands ” or “* Lost Chords,” where 
Tosti never wept ‘“ Good-bye,” where Dorothy Forster’s 
Roses would have been nipped in the bud, and when 
genuine expression was not drowned in noise and bathos, 
but the English were the greatest musicians of the world. 
When Mr. Cyril Scott attacks the “* Ballad ” he is attacking 
the root evil, because it is our singers who poison the nation’s 
taste, and the mischief they do is so much greater just 
because a song penetrates hundreds of homes to every one 
reached by instrumental work. Commercial firms can hardly 
be blamed for exploiting the restless demand of an ignorant 
and depraved public taste, any more than we can blame the 
manufacturers of the trashy jewellery which is sold in such 
quantities to the degradation of the human body. But 
societies like the Philharmonic exist to set a higher standard, 
a standard which is not measured by size or expensiveness, 
but by quality. The public ought to be able to look some- 
where for guidance. The Press, when not ignorant, is ham- 
pered by timidity and by an easy indifference due to the 
fact that few people at all realise how one’s tastes in music, 
in furniture, in morals, in intellectual and physical life are 
all intimately connected. Neither William Morris nor the 
Vienna Secessionists could have redeemed from stupidity 
and vulgarity the house of a woman who liked ballad 
concerts, or the average vocal concert in England; and a 
man who sang The Holy City would always vote wrong. 
Among the main obstacles to the purification of taste are 
the Churches, with their hundredth performance of Maunder’s 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace and their appalling local 
concerts, when some Ragged Boys’ Home gets one and 
threepence as an excuse for the daughters of the vestrymen 
who learn singing to display their talents. There seems to 
be something about a choir that attracts to it all the dullest 
and most inartistic people in its neighbourhood, all the people 
without any musical instincts and all the people without any 
voices. The leading soprano sets the taste for the district ; 
she has generally studied for anything from a week to ten 
years with one of the great oratorio stars who, having spent 
half a century singing in The Messiah and Elijah and a few 
“ ballads ” from one provincial town to another, has lost all 
idea of what music is, and has never found it necessary to 
acquire any musical education, or, in fact, any education 
whatsoever. Yet these singers are countenanced and engaged 
by London and Provincial bodies of standing like the 
Philharmonic Society, thus setting an entirely wrong level 
of taste throughout the country; for the young people 
whose musical taste is first formed in the Church carry this 
taste with them into the Music Hall, and the close affinity in 
the music of both these popular institutions will have 
escaped no penetrating observer. We can safely declare 
that England will never again become a great musical 
nation until we hear real music and real musicians in the 
Church and in the Music Hall, just as less than a couple of 
hundred years ago you could hear Corelli’s Sonatas in any 
London “ pub.” In order to attain this result the Philhar- 
monic Society has to set the standard for the Provinces and 
Mr. Oswald Stoll. This means a more discriminating 
distribution of gold medals and no more announcements 
that Mr. So-and-So “has graciously consented to sing,” but 
an equal enterprise and a standard as high in vocal music 
as in instrumcutal. W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OOD books on the practice of writing are rare. Sir 
GG A. Quiller-Couch’s On the Art of Writing (Cambridge 
University Press, 7s. 6d. net) is extraordinarily 
It contains the lectures he delivered at Cambridge 
just before the war; and even readers who do not desire 
to write at all will find Sir Arthur’s jokes very amusing 
and his criticisms, general and particular, sound and (what 
js more unusual) new. He touches a great variety of 
subjects, though always in some relation to the main theme. 
He is especially illuminating on the Authorised Version, 
and on Homer’s skill in dealing with the “‘ Primary Difficulty 
of Verse ”’—that is to say, the difficulty of filling up the 
interstices between highly emotional passages without 
lapsing into dull prosiness. His most diverting chapter is 
that on what he calls “ Jargon,” which he distinguishes 
from Journalese. The distinction he draws may be appre- 
ciated if I concoct examples of both commodities. Writing 
in “ Jargon” I might say : 
In the case of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch I am proud and happy to 


associate myself in the fullest sense with a work of this useful, 
elevating, instructive and educative character. 


Writing in Journalese, as he defines it, I might say : 


**Q.’s” brilliant book goes to the root of the matter. It strikes 
home. He is out to slay the dragons of bad writing. He burns 
them with the fire of his passion. He lashes them with the scourge 
of his invective. He tears them to shreds and tatters with the shrapnel 
of his ridicule. He will not sheathe the sword until... . 


Yes. .. . The first kind consists of woolly, indefinite words, 
of redundancies and shapeless prolixities; the man who 
writes the second is trying to produce what he bclieves to 
be “literature”’ by means of imagery and rhythmical 
movement. Sir Arthur says that the greatest propagators 
of Jargon are public bodies, politicians, and so on; but 
he recognises that journalists also use it. The two things, 
in fact, are often seen in one article. I conceive that 
there might be passages which would fall into either of Sir 
Arthur’s classes. But there is a clear difference between 
bad sentences produced by an effort to say something and 
those produced by an effort to say something vividly. All 
bad writers, however, have common defects, and these are 
dealt with in other chapters. 
* * * 

Everyone who has thought about the art at all has dis- 
covered for himself the truths that Sir Arthur tabulates. 
One must aim at accuracy (a word that covers almost 
everything that is needful) and at clarity; one must, 
normally, prefer the concrete to the abstract word, and 
the short word to the long; and one must avoid the super- 
fluous adjective. How well we know these rules; how 
certain we are of their validity ; how feebly we struggle to 
obey them! At all times the ready-made sentence, the 
makeshift epithet, the pot-shot image must have been 
ready to the hand. In the present age. when we live in a 
honeycomb of print and begin each day by exposing our- 
selves, before, during, or after breakfast, to yards of the 
weakest English we can find, the job of writing well is 
heavier than ever before. Our fluency is the measure of 
our accursed memory. We have bales of phrases ready 
for every experience we describe; our pigeonholes are 
stuffed with dead metaphors and bogus synonyms: and 
we are always ready to say in six words what ought to be 
Said in two. Every time we sit down at a desk or open 
our lips to speak, the nymphs Jargonia and Journalesia, 
besieging us as the sylphs besieged St. Anthony, hold out 
their hands full of glittering treasures which will save us 
the trouble of thinking. Usually we do not even see them ; 


we find the fatal gifts in our hands and employ them without 
remembering their origin. And the descent to hell is rapid. 
* * ‘4 *” 

It is good to revise : to correct, to improve, and to delete. 
Few, even of the most careful writers, find their proof- 
sheets free from trite and superfluous words that they would 
be ashamed to publish. It is better still to think long 
before writing, to make sure that one’s thoughts are clear- 
cut before one gives them a visible form. That habit it is 
a writer’s duty to acquire. But it does not do to be inces- 
santly and acutely conscious of the qualities of good writing 
and the difficulty of securing them. That way madness lies. 
Sometimes, to a man who broods overmuch on these things, 
every phrase will appear a cliché, and every word a dummy. 
“© God!” he will wail, “I have called the sun * bright ’ 
and the grass ‘green’! Millions of men before me have 
written ‘ bright sun’ and ‘ green grass.’ I know I did 
not think freshly and independently at these objects. I 
put the adjectives down mechanically. I have merely 
heard that the grass was green. Why haven't I looked at 
it through my own eyes? If a real writer looked at it, 
I don’t for a moment suppose that its greenness would be 
the attribute which would impinge most forcibly upon him. 
Very likely it isn’t green at all.” This, I say, does not do, 
I don’t suggest that there is anything peculiar about grass 
which should make a novel statement about it impossible. 
In fact, Swinburne said that grass is hair, and Mr. Chesterton 
has very probably said that it is red. I merely use “ green 
grass ” as an example of the sort of thing that an exaggerated 
fastidiousness might lead a man to question in his own work. 

* * * 

There remains one property of good prose that no amount 
of painstaking or instruction can produce. That is rhythm. 
It is, indeed, remarkable that one of the most elaborate 
analyses of prose rhythms hitherto made was made by a 
writer whose own prose is anything but musical. Either 
Providence has given a man an ear or it has not; if it 
has not, he will not write great prose. But his prose will 
be better in proportion as he obeys the principles of good 
writing as “Q.” enunciates them. One suggestion more 
might be useful for him. That is, that he will be well 
advised in making his uneuphonious sentences short if 
he desires his writing to be an efficient instrument of 


rsuasion. 
- * Ok a 


The late Stopford Brooke may not have had all the 
qualifications of a great critic of literature; but nobody 
has written about it in a way more calculated to infect and 
assist the young and uninformed reader. His studies of 
Tennyson and Browning showed an unusual instinct for 
selecting quotations which would at once illustrate some 
quality under consideration and, because of their own 
beauty, live in the memory. There was not room for many 
quotations in his “Short Primer of English Literature,” 
but many longer books give much less essential information. 
As a first guide to what are called Main Streams and 
Landmarks it is unequalled, 

* * * 

A correspondent makes the following ingenious remarks : 
“Do you believe that Wordsworth wrote all the poetry that 
he is supposed to have done? The local people used to 
say that Dorothy wrote it for him; and knowing what 
we do of her I find it quite easy to believe that she did 
write the poetry, while William wrote the other stuff. At 
that date it was scarcely decent for a woman to appear in 
print, and considering how extremely sensitive and retiring 
she was, she would quite naturally prefer her work to appear 
as her brother’s.”” Personally I have always suspected that 


Francis Bacon was mixed up in it. 
Sotomon EAGte. 
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NEW NOVELS 


A Great Success. By Mrs. Humpury Warp. Smith, 
Elder. 3s. 6d. net. 
Love at Second Sight. By Apa Leverson. Grant 


Richards. 6s. 


The Woman’s Harvest. By Anna Fioyp. T. Werner 
Laurie. 2s. net. 


It is scarcely a compliment either to British criticism 
or to the British public that a writer of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s reputation should venture to produce such thin 
and savourless stuff as A Great Success. If a book were 
sure to be judged by its contents rather than by the author’s 
name, the author would probably think longer about the 
contents before putting his or her name on the title-page ; 
but Mrs. Humphry Ward knows, of course, that anything 
she acknowledges as hers will be received with respect, 
given serious and lengthy notice in most of the best papers, 
and marked in most library catalogues. I naturally do 
not mean to suggest that Mrs. Ward deliberately puts off 
her readers with work that she knows to be unworthy : all 
I mean is that the proud consciousness of possessing a big 
reputation may easily betray an artist into contentment with 
the second-best, when there is small fear of readers repu- 
diating it. A vigilant public criticism, an exacting public 
demand, are the essentials of a good literature. I know 
there are critics who take the line that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s work never was any good, and that therefore there 
is nothing remarkable in its now being bad; but I cannot 
help thinking that such critics either have not read Robert 
Elsmere or else are incapable of appreciating it. No doubt 
Robert Elsmere was boomed into a position beyond its 
merits; no doubt the controversies with which it deals 
seem nowadays both elementary and stale—but that it is 
a work of considerable magnitude, a genuine literary achieve- 
ment, seems to me beyond dispute: and for the pen which 
wrote that to have declined upon A Great Success is, to say 
the least of it, a pity. Frankly, if A Great Success were 
anonymous, I do not think anyone would affect to find in 
it anything that was not completely commonplace. 

“A study of the way in which a newly recognised literary 
artist is taken up by a clever Society lady whose one care 
is the brilliancy of her own coterie, and the duel for his 
real happiness which ensues between her and the wife 
she despises and tries to set down.” So do Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Co, summarise the plot of Mrs. Ward’s story, 
in words which I borrow because I cannot hope to improve 
upon them. The “ brilliant” Society lady has a weak 
and foolish son: and the plot is complicated by an en- 
tanglement between him and a large, vulgar woman. Here, 
then, are all the elements of a situation perfectly conven- 
tional and unutterably hackneyed. The only means by 
which such things could at this time of day be made worth 
writing about would be profundity of characterisation, 
novelty of incident and charm of dialogue and description. 
Mrs. Ward tells us how interesting the conversation of 
her characters is, but wisely confines herself to generalities. 


. . . the spectator must needs admit there was something else 
in Lady Dunstable’s talk than mere intelligence or mere mannishness, 
There was undoubtedly something of ** the good fellow,” and, through all 
her hard hitting, a curious absence—in conversution—of the personal 
egotism she was quite ready to show in all the trifles of life. On the 
present occasion her main object clearly was to bring out Arthur Meadows 
the new captive of her bow and spear ; to find out what was in him; to 
see if he was worthy of her inner circle. Throwing al) compliments 
aside, she attacked him hotly on certain statements—certain estimates— 
in his lectures. Her knowledge was personal; the knowledge of one 
whose father had sat in Dizzy’s latest Cabinet, while, through the endless 
cousinship of the English landed families, she was as much related to the 
Whig as to the Tory leaders of the past. She tulked familiarly of ‘* Uncle 
This ” or ‘* Cousin That,” who had been apparently the idols of her nursery 
before they had become the heroes of England ; and Meadows had much 





ado to defend himself against her store of anecdote and reminiscence. 
** Unfair!” thought Doris, breathlessly watching the contest of wits. 
‘* Oh, if she weren’t a woman, Arthur could easily beat her!” 

But she was a woman, and not at all unwilling when hard pressed to take 
advantage of that fact. 

All the same, Meadows was stirred to most unwonted efforts. He 
proved to be an antagonist worth her steel ; and Doris’s heart swelled 
with secret pride as she saw how all the other voices died down, how 
more and more people came up to listen, even the young men and 
maidens—throwing themselves on the grass around the two dis- 
putants. Finally, Lady Dunstable carried off the honours. Had 
she not seen Lord Beaconsfield twice during the fatal week of his 
last General Election, when England turned aguinst him, when his 
great rival triumphed, and all was lost? Had he not talked to her, 
as great men will talk to young and charming women whose flatteries 
soften their defeats; so that, from the wings, she had seen almost 
the last of that well-graced actor, caught his last gestures and some 
of his last words. 

* Brava, brava!” said Meadows, when the story ceased, although 
it had been intended to upset one of his most brilliant generalisations ; 
and a sound of clapping hands went round the circle. 


It is very unkind of Mrs. Humphry Ward not to have 
given us, throughout, one single specimen of those brilliant 
generalisations or applause-worthy reminiscences. It re- 
minds one of nothing so much as the “ prim man in the 
cloth boots” at Bob Sawyer’s party, who “ commenced a 
long story about a great public character, whose name he 
had forgotten, making a particularly happy reply to another 
eminent and illustrious individual whom he had never been 
able to identify. He enlarged at some length and with 
great minuteness upon divers collateral circumstances, 
distantly connected with the anecdote in hand, but for the 
life of him he couldn’t recollect at that precise moment 
what the anecdote was, although he had been in the habit 
of telling the story with great applause for the last ten 
years.” 

Love at Second Sight is at moments as pleasantly epigram- 


‘matic as its title—for instance, in the quite just and rather 


amusing description of the sort of man who is a “ born 
husband,” having “a passion for domesticity, for a fire- 
side, for a home.” “ Yet,” adds the author, “ curiously, 
these men very rarcly stay at home. Apparently what 
they want is a place to get away from.” That is an acute 
bit of psychology, and equally sound is the remark put 
into the mouth of one of the characters with reference to 
the Futurists: “ Affectation for affectation, I prefer the 
pose of depression and pessimism to that of bullying and 
high spirits ”*—though of course, from that condemnation 
ought to be excepted the genuine Futurists, such as Marinctti, 
about whom there is certainly no affectation at all. But such 
remarks are odd gems of cleverness in a mass of what 
appears rather purposeless and futile. The author’s know- 
ledge of the world may be gauged by the fact that she 
puts her heroine’s husband in the Foreign Office and casts 
scorn on him for not joining the Army—as if Foreign Office 
officials of long standing would be allowed to enlist in the 
middle of a great war! There is an English widow of a 
French wine merchant, who comes from nowhere in 
particular to do nothing in particular but look about her 
(“It did not surprise Lady Conroy in the least that an 
Englishwoman should wish to study English in England ; 
but she was a woman who was never surprised at anything 
except the obvious and the inevitable ’’)—and the charac- 
terisation of this Madame Frabelle, and indeed of most 
of the other characters who are satirised, is not without 
subtlety and point. One is constantly confused by the 
juxtaposition of the clever with the obvious and the trivial 
—and is left with the impression that if the author had 
something definite to write about, she might write really 
well. 
I notice The Woman’s Harvest for the sake of the following 
passage :— 
. A disbanded regiment, nearly all young students and profes 
sional men, mustered in civilian clothes in Trafalgar Square, marched 
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in silence down Whitehall, and hanged four members of the Cabinet 
on the lamp facing the entrance to Downing Street. 

This I suppose is what economists would call “‘ Reconstruc- 
tion after the War.” The main story deals with the poly- 
gamy which, we are to understand, will in those days 
prevail—a practical, not a legally recognised, polygamy. 
The book is crude and not pleasant, but readable. 

GERALD GOULD. 


THE RELIGION OF SYNDICALISM 


Reflections on Violence. By Groxces Soret, translated 
by T. E. Hutme. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


“eé 


It is strange that this ‘“‘ classic of syndicalism ” should 
have had to wait eight years for an English translation. 
It is one of those rare books which, whatever its faults, 
has the supreme merit of forcing the reader to think. You 
cannot read Sorel in an armchair with your feet on the 
mantelpiece, because he flatly refuses to do all the thinking 
for you. That partially accounts for the fact of which 
Mr. Hulme complains that nearly all his critics misunder- 
stand him. But the fault is not entirely that of the critics. 
Sorel is a syndicalist philosopher as well as the philosopher 
of syndicalism. He is perpetually practising a kind of 
mental sabotage upon everyone and everything with which 
he does not agree. Just as everyone with whom he disagrees 
is dismissed as a fool or a dishonest place-hunter, so every 
inconvenient argument is violently abused as an example 
of the “‘ little science” and left unanswered. He prides 
himself on ‘‘ not respecting the rules of the art of writing,” 
but the truth is that the rules which he refuses to respect 
are those of the art of clear thinking. 

The reader necessarily finds it difficult to grasp as a whole 
this philosophy of the ‘‘ new school” of Socialists when 
it is presented to him in such a farrago, in which violent 
abuse is mingled with subtle argument, brilliant inter- 
pretations of history with grotesque misinterpretations, 
logic which would have done credit to Aristotle with argu- 
ments which seem to come straight out of the world of the 
Hatter’s tea-party. Stripped of its trappings and care- 
fully pieced together, Sorel’s philosophy of syndicalism is 
an attempt to show that the true and undefiled doctrine 
of Marxian Socialism can only find its full interpretation 
and fulfilment through the idea of the General Strike. 
There are apparently two reasons why the General Strike 
has such an enormous importance and value for Sorel. 
In the first place he considers it to be the supreme mani- 
festation of proletarian violence. And for him violence is 
both good as an end and good as a means. He takes the 
German view that the violence of all war and warfare is 
itself admirable; he regards peace as productive only of 
decadence—he writes of European nations ‘‘ at present 
stupefied by humanitarianism "—and he pronounces war 
and violence to be the only means by which men “ can 
recover their former energy.” In the second place he 
contrives to set up the idea of the General Strike as a mystic 
centre of the Marxian system. Socialism requires the 
continuance of class-warfare until the workers have de- 
stroyed Capitalism. Marx held that the Socialist society 
Will necessarily follow upon Capitalist society. But, says 
Sorel, this necessary victory of Socialism and destruction 
of Capitalism will only come about if Capitalism grows 
stronger and stronger. For as Capitalism strengthens 
itself and organises itself, so Labour is forced to strengthen 
and organise itself. Everything must be done, therefore, 
to widen the gulf between Capital and Labour, to insist 
upon the irreconcilable nature of the Class-War. Now it 
's in Proletarian Violence that we get the clearest mani- 
festation of the Class-War, and it is in the idea of the 
General Strike that we get the clearest manifestation of 


- 


Proletarian Violence. The idea, therefore, of the General 
Strike as a culminating catastrophe in which Capitalism 
and the State are destroyed acts upon the mind of the 
workers who grasp it as a ‘‘ myth in which Socialism is 
wholly comprised, i.e., a body of images capable of evoking 
instinctively all the sentiments which correspond to the 
different manifestations of the war undertaken by Socialism 
against modern society.” (Sorel uses the word myth as a 
synonym of Bergson’s ‘‘ global knowledge,” and describes 
it as an ‘‘intuition of Socialism which language cannot 
give us with perfect clearness.” His description of the 
mental process involved is curiously like that of the famous 
‘* crystallisation ” in the mind of Stendhal’s lover.) The 
function of the General Strike is therefore threefold: it 
will be itself the means of destroying modern society and 
setting up a Socialist society ; secondly, before that happens 
the idea of the General Strike is the only means of fully 
revealing Socialism to us; and thirdly, by its emotional 
appeal as a myth to the workers, it keeps alive at white 
heat in their hearts the notions of Proletarian Violence 
and the Class-War. 

This philosophy of violence was born of disillusionment 
with democracy and parliamentary Socialism. Anyone 
who does not intuitively receive the revelation of the 
General Strike into his heart, naturally wants to ask the 
author a few questions, but Sorel refuses to answer them. 
For instance, if you ask him in what form the workers are 
going to reconstitute society after destroying Capitalism 
and the State by the General Strike, he replies that he 
agrees with Marx that only a fool will attempt to foretell 
the future. And apparently he would give the same 
answer to the obvious criticism that when the syndicalists 
have destroyed the State, they will only find that they 
have to set it up again under another name. The fact is 
that Sorel’s Syndicalism is not really a philosophy at all, 
but a religion: for him you are either a believer or a non- 
believer, and in either case, as with all religions, argument 
is useless. 


=XPERIMENTS 


Cadences. By F.S. Firnt. Poetry Bookshop. 8d. net. 


Images (1910-1915). By Ricnarp ALpincToNn. Poetry 
Bookshop. 8d. net. 
Trees. By Haroi_p Monro. Poetry Bookshop. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Man with a Hammer. By Anna Wicknam. Grant 
Richards. 2s. 6d. net. 


The discussion of Free Verse, with references to Whitman 
and Tupper, is a tedious business; but we seem likely to 
have a good deal of such discussion in the near future. 
The revulsion against the restrictions of hard and fast 
forms, line, stanza and rhyme is conspicuous on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Certain writers carry their practice 
to greater extremes than others. Some tentatively break 
into lines of irregular length whilst preserving markedly 
traditional rhythms; others write down what the ear tells 
one is prose cut into odd lengths. There are similar differ- 
ences in the choice of subjects and language; but many of 
the young writers, though not going so far as the foreign 
Futurists who demanded that nothing but machinery, 
battle and noise should be written about, show a com- 
mendable Jack of conventionality in their selection of 
thimes. How much of permanent value has yet been 
produced by the rebellion is a matter of dispute. But 
we should always be grateful for writers who have their 
fling and say whatever they like however they like. The 
present epidemic of vers libres, of poems about walks 
down the Strand, violent hatreds, railway stations and 
physical dizziness, will presently die down; but it will 
have introduced new blood into the veins of poetry and 
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helped to avert the risk of that petrifaction that sets in 
when the treatment of certain kinds of subjects in tradi- 
tional forms and language comes to be recognised as the 
only thing a poet may legitimately do. 

We may therefore welcome such books as those here 
reviewed, both as symptoms and as medicines; their 
intrinsic worth as poetry which aims at immortality is 
another matter. The Imagists at least have the merit of 
recognising that certain qualities are indispensable to good 
literature, whether it is written in hexameters, in lines of 
a word apiece, in English or in Chaldee ; and they declare 
exactitude and compactness of expression to be their main 
aim. It is the perennial aim, and the feeling after it gave 
rise to phrases like “ the eye on the object,”’ “le mot juste”’ 
and hundreds of others. Mr. Flint, in his best poems, shows 
a really remarkable talent for whittling his material down 
to essentials, and for conveying those essentials to the 
reader’s mind in an exact and economical way. He is 
occasionally tempted by the pretty, and he does some- 
times lapse into prose; but his best is sincere, strong, 
well-shaped, consecutive and musical. The Swan, Easter, 
Loneliness and Hallucination are all personal expressions 
of genuine experiences: the author was moved and he 
moves the reader. In Mr. Aldington’s book there is nothing 
so striking as Childhood, which was included in the Imagist 
Anthology that Messrs. Constable published last year. 
There is still something of the old Adam of picturesqueness 
about Mr. Aldington. When, for instance, he sings of 
Lemures :— 

In Nineveh 
And beyond Nineveh, 


In the dusk 
They were afraid. 


In Thebes of Egypt, 
In the dusk, 
They chanted of them to the dead— 


he makes what many would think a number of very decora- 
tive lines, but he does not for an instant persuade the 
reader that he has ever really felt strongly about a lemur. 
But his devotion to his art is as evident as his sensibility ; 
and he is worth watching. Mr. Monro—whose book is 
beautifully produced on hand-made paper with fine cuts— 
is an older hand, but the new wind has imparted a freshness 
into both the manner and the matter of T'rees. He opens 
with the recollection of an intense endeavour to imagine 
himself a tree. ‘ Hold your blood,” he says, 


continue to fill 
Your veins with sap. Now dive; sink down 
Below the spray. Relax your will... 
The earth still has you by the heel ? 
It is impossible to drown. 
(Do not remember what you feel!) ... 
Lift up your head above the spray. 
Pull, (so trees live). Thrust! Drive your way! 
The agony of One Idea will twist 
Your branches. (Can you feel the dew ?) 
The wind will cuff you with his fist. 
The birds will build their nests in you. 
Your circulating blood will go 
Flowing five hundred times more slow ; 
A thousand veils will doubly press 
About your muffled consciousness : 
So you will grow. 
You will not know, 
Nor wonder, why you grow. . . 


But he then proceeds to other sections telling of his failure 
to persuade the angry trees to accept the companionship 
of so imperfectly tranquil a being, of the love of trees in 
general, and of the large part that trees—perishing, though 
Tree is eternal—play in the lives of men. The develop- 
ment is either too much or too little broken, and the poem 
is not a whole. But there is intellectual effort at the back 





‘ collecting and sifting evidence as to German atrocities, he 


of it and there are good passages in it. As for Mrs. Wick- 
ham, the soundest criticism we have heard of her poems 
is that of a reader who said they were “ rather fun.” She 
has remarkably little of the artist in her. But she has 
strong feelings and says what she feels very frankly and 
tersely and with astonishing vivacity. Her denunciations of 
humbug, hypocrisy and coldness should be taken in small, 
rather than in large, doses; and she harps perhaps too 
much on the theme of 





What is a wife? 

Is it she who stays in a man’s house for all her life ? 
If wife were nothing more than that 

Then she were equalled by a homing cat. 


But the very crudity of her work—since she thinks, however 
she thinks, for herself—makes it all the more entertaining. 
Her best things are the Envoi, the poem on the woman 
who married a Croydon man, and that “ Concerning the 
Conversation on Mr. H——,” which begins :— 


This gentleman will only talk to us of dogs 
Because he wishes to disguise that he’s a poet,— 
If he should mention lions, dolphins, frogs, 
He thinks by misadventure we should know it. 


We have shared her experience and agree with her con- 
clusion. 


THINGS SEEN IN FRANCE 


Leaves from a Field Note-Book. By J. H. Morcan. Mac- 
millan. 5s. net. 


It is an open secret that dons make the best men of 
business, and Professor Morgan’s example seems to show 
that they also make first-rate journalists. In his capacity 
of Home Office Commissioner, charged with the task of 


naturally had every opportunity to observe at close quarters 
the working of the war-machine in all its phases; the 
result is these studies, fragments from a feast of varied 
experience such as few individuals can have enjoyed, and 
merely a by-product of their author’s more official labours. 
They show an alertness of observation and a power of seizing 
significant details which would do credit to a practised war- 
correspondent, and they also attain occasionally an ele- 
vation of style which, as in this distant view of Ypres 
under bombardment, is quite beyond the ordinary descriptive 
writer : 


Between the aeroplane, the observer, the telephone, and the guns 
there seemed to be some mysterious freemasonry. And this impression 
of collusive agencies was heightened by the vibration of the air above 
us, in which the shells from the batteries made furrows that were 
audible without being visible, as though the whole firmament were 
populated with disembodied spirits. The passivity of the toilers in 
the field below us, who, absorbed in their husbandry, regarded not 
the air above them, and the dreaming beauty of the distant city almost 
persuaded us that we were the victims of a gigantic illusion. But 
even as we gazed the city acquired a desperate and tragic reality. 
Voices of thunder awoke behind the ridge, the air was rent like a 
garment, and first one cloud and then another and another rose above 
the city of Ypres, till the white towers were blotted out of sight. A 
black pall floated over the doomed city, and from that moment the 
air was never still, as a rhythm of German shells rained upon it. The 
storm spread till other villages were involved, and a fierce red glow 
appeared above the roofs of Vlamertinge. 





But for the most part it is with the human aspects of 
daily life at and behind the front that Professor Morgan 1s 
concerned. The jargon of the camp-fire or the officers’ mess, 
the humours of mixed nationalities, the organisation of 
supply, the architecture of trenches, the working of courts- 
martial or the Intelligence Department—it all goes down 
in his note-book and comes out again for our benefit in 
carefully finished little pictures. 

Professor Morgan has not been debarred from using as 
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copy the material of his official investigations. Two of his 
best stories are about German misdeeds. In one our men 
deal out appropriate punishment to German soldiers whom 
they have caught red-handed in abominable crime ; in the 
other a French maire very pleasantly outwits an enemy 
commander who had made harsh and _ illegal requisitions 
from his town. The German officer who put the maire 
under arrest is like a Raemaekers cartoon. “ He had 
high cheek-bones, protruding eyes, and a large underhung 
mouth which, when he was pleased, looked sensual, and, 
when he was annoyed, merely cruel. The base of his 
forehead was square, but it rapidly receded with a convex 
conformation of head, very closely shaven as though with a 
curry-comb, and his ears stood out almost at right angles 
to his skull. In short, he was a typical Prussian 
officer.” 

It may be doubted whether this is quite discreet of 
Professor Morgan. ‘The characters portrayed and the 
events narrated in these pages are true in substance and in 
fact.” Yes, but “the investiture of fiction has been 
adopted.” We are not quite happy as to what reply it 
would be possible to make to a neutral or enemy who should 
point out that one of the hands responsible for a semi- 
judicial condemnation of German methods of waging war 
has also produced, on the same subject, fiction as passion- 
ately partisan as, for instance, Mule. Fifi. However 
righteous the cause, it would perhaps have been wiser if 
Professor Morgan, in view of his official position, had not 
come before the world as an advocate. 

He tells us that the reason why he sometimes chose 
“the form of what, to borrow a French term, is called the 
conte ’’ was a desire to suppress his own personality ; but 
we rather suspect that, in his decision to try his hand at 
what, if we may borrow an English term, is called the short 
story, the inevitable example of Mr. Kipling counted for a 
good deal. At any rate, the influence of that greatest of 
journalists, who first discovered what superb copy the 
British Army makes, is paramount everywhere. “ Concern- 
ing Light Infantry much might be written that is not to be 
found in the regimental records. As, for example, the reason 
why the whole Army shouts ‘ H.L.I.’ whenever the ball is 
kicked into touch; also why the Oxford L.I. always put 
out their tongues when they meet the Durhams. Some 
day someone will write the legendary history of the British 
Army, its myth, custom, and folklore, and will explain how 
the Welsh Fusiliers got their black ‘ flash ’ (with a digression 
on the natural history of antimacassars), why the 7th 
Hussars are called the ‘ White Shirts,’ why the old 95th 
will despitefully use you if you cry ‘ Who stole the grog ?’ 
and what happens on Albuera Day in the mess of the Die- 
Hards. But that is by the way.” People write like that 
because Mr. Kipling wrote like that, and Mr. Kipling wrote 
like that because he had a passion for technical detail 
comparable to the emotion the sonneteer feels for his mis- 
tress’s eyebrow. Has Mr. Morgan really the same passion 
too? That is a question which every reader will answer 
for himself. But there is one great difference between 
the two writers. In Mr. Kipling’s work you are never 
directly conscious of his personality; it is fused in the 
work of art. But in these papers you are very conscious 
of a personality. Everyone, from Generals to subalterns, 
Was cordial to the writer ; many people gave him presents ; 
his soldier-servant and the old lady and her bonne who 
looked after him at G.H.Q. were charmingly devoted ; 
and he had a rousing send-off from everybody when he 
left for England; so that, for all his evident modesty, the 
strongest single impression which after all gets itself put 
together from these scattered lights is perhaps the un- 
conscious self-portrayal of an amiable English gentleman 
with literary tastes. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Human Immortality and Pre-Existence. By J. Exvtis McTacoart, 
Litt.D. (Cambridge), LL.D. (St. Andrews), Fellow and Lecturer 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edward Arnold. 2s. 6d. net. 


Dr. McTaggart tells us that he has reprinted these two chapters, 
** with the alteration of a few phrases only,” from his Some Dogmas of 
Religion, ** in the hope that they may be of interest to a larger circle of 
readers than would be attracted to the study of the other parts of the 
original work.” We think it more than probable that his hope will be 
fulfilled. His style is so lucid and pleasant, he has so wonderfully the 
gift of making difficult ways plain, that it would be strange if the 
general public failed to welcome his treatment of a theme always so 
challenging to the human consciousness. Nevertheless, we do not 
think there is any great utility in the republication. Immortality 
means different things to the metaphysician and the layman ; to the 
former, it is something inherent in the nature of Spirit as such, some- 
thing outside time : to the latter, it is simply the power of going on for 
such a very long time that no end to it can be imagined. It is even 
fairly frequent to find people thinking that, if they could prove the 
survival of personality after bodily death, they would have proved 
‘* the immortality of the soul.”” No treatment of the subject, we think, 
is profoundly useful that does not stress this elementary distinction, 
Dr. McTaggart deliberately abstains, in these chapters, from tackling 
he essential metaphysical point. As he says ‘* arguments in support 
of the positive assertion that men are immortal . . . could only be 
proved by a demonstration of some idealist theory of the fundamental 
nature of reality”: and we are glad to learn from his postscript that 
he proposes to publish, at some future time, a work dealing with these 
fundamentals. Meanwhile, the present book simply disposes of certain 
arguments against immortality, and, incidentally, of certain popular 
and pseudo-scientific misconceptions as to the meaning of the ** soul,” 
the ‘* self,” ‘** matter,” and so forth. On the relations of matter and 
spirit, on the justifiability of distinguishing ‘* secondary "’ from ‘*‘ pri- 
mary ” qualities, on the whole question indeed of qualities of objects 
and sensations of subjects, nothing could well be clearer or more cogent ; 
and many of the ordinary objections to supposing that the self existed 
before birth, and will exist after death, are easily swept aside. But 
consider this sentence : ** The most effective way of proving that the 
doctrine of pre-existence is bound up with the doctrine of immortality 
would be to prove directly that the nature of man was such that it 
involved a life both before birth and after the present life.” Surely 
that implies that the word “* immortality ” is being used in its loose 
non-philosophical sense: yet is that the sense in which it can ever 
be metaphysically proved ? 


The Fringes of the Fleet. By Rupyarp Krr.inc. Macmillan. 
6d. net. 


Mr. Kipling had mastered before most of us were born the art of 
describing the surface of things. It may therefore be imagined that, 
when he visits the Grand Fleet and its attendant trawlers, his im- 
pressions are sharper and bitten more incisively into the plate than 
those of his average competitor. His attention was principally 
devoted to such maritime trimmings as fleet-auxiliaries, mine-sweepers, 
patrols, and submarines; he interviewed their functionaries, who 
all talked the dialect peculiar to those privileged persons with whom 
Mr. Kipling converses, and he wrote little snatches of verse about 
them, which are intercalated between the essays. 

It is a cause for universal congratulation that Mr. Kipling does 
not follow every other visitor to our naval establishments in their 
tiresome iteration of the indubitable truth that the Tiger is on and 
not in the North Sea. 


Of Walks and Walking Tours. By Arnotp Hauurary. Werner Laurie. 


Mr. Haultain has walked in Burma, India, Canada, and England, 
particularly Somerset, Wales, and the Lake District. He has therefore 
plenty of material to draw upon, without the aid of abstract specu- 
lation. But Mr. Haultain will have no mere walking. He is inter- 
ested in ** Practical Transcendentalism,”’ and so we are well peppered 
with Unison, the All and the Spirit of Eternal Things. ‘* The wavelet’s 
plash ; the purl of the rill ; the sough of the wind in the pines—these 
are but notes in the divine diapason of Life, of Life singing its cosmic 
song, unmindful who may hear.—<Alas, that so few hear aught but a 
thin and scrannel sound!” Mr. Haultain, in fact, makes of the 
winds, the grass, the trees, and so on a family matter. This, appro- 
priate quotations from the poets, and such sentences as ‘‘ In the boscage 
Daphnis proposed and was then and there accepted *"—we have heard 
about it so many times before. Walking in the country is good for 
body, mind and soul; and Hazlitt, Stevenson and Mr. Belloc have 
made fine literature out of it. But it has recently evoked such a 
mass of false rhapsody that we shall soon flee from the printed word 
“walk” as we would from the plague. 
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THE CITY 
T? feature of the week in the Stock Exchange has 


been an internal matter, viz., the Annual Committee 

Election. The Anti-German Union took a prominent 
part in this election, and has won hands down, for six out of 
the seven new candidates it put forward and, altogether, 
twenty-seven out of the thirty candidates it reeommended, 
have been elected. The old members of the Committee at 
whom a dead set was made were those having partners of 
enemy origin. Sentiment has gone so far that one of the 
old members of the Committee lost his seat, presumably on 
account of the foreign sound of his name, although he is 
actually of Belgian extraction. By this election members 
of the Stock Exchange have committed themselves to the 
policy advocated by the Anti-German Union, which aims 
at the exclusion of all naturalised members of enemy origin 
who have been elected since 1895, except those who have 
sons fighting for this country. The total exclusion of the 
foreign element in the Stock Exchange will probably mean 
the removal from that business of a certain amount of 
capital, some of the firms concerned being among the 
richest connected with the Stock Exchange ; certain forms 
of business, too, such as option dealing, have been almost 
wholly in the hands of the German element, but the dis- 
appearance of this form of business may not be a bad thing. 
Stock Exchange houses with foreign connections have 
brought a great deal of business to the London Stock 
Exchange in the past; but, of course, it is extremely 
unlikely that the volume of German and Austrian transac- 
tions on the London Stock Exchange will again attain 
its pre-war dimensions—at any rate for several years to 
come. Apart from sentimental reasons, if the exchanges 
remain very much against those countries, there will be a 
strong check on employing money in countries where it 
purchases a less equivalent. 

* ok * 

When once this matter is cleared out of the way Stock 
Exchange members will probably find time again to consider 
even more important things, for that institution has been 
very hard hit by the war and the restrictions imposed by 
the Treasury, and some change in its future constitution 
and organisation appears inevitable. Complaints have been 
rife among members that while the Treasury forbids them 
from dealing in certain classes of stocks not fulfilling pre- 
scribed conditions, an increasing amount of such business 
is being carried on by certain other institutions, particularly 
some of the branches in London of large foreign banks. 
It is stated that a large business is being done by one of 
these institutions in Internal Loans of the Russian Govern- 
ment, for at the present time when £10 sterling will buy 
150 roubles, instead of 95 as in normal times, the word 
has apparently been passed round that it should turn out 
profitably to sell some of the Russian Sterling Loans and 
to exchange into Russian Internal Loans. Members of the 
Stock Exchange rightly object to being made the instrument 
of sales and to seeing the purchases go into the hands of 
banking establishments. The whole position of the Stock 
Exchange towards outside establishments, some of which 
are growing more and more powerful, will have to be 
considered, as will also the relationship between the London 
Stock Exchange and the Provincial Stock Exchanges. The 
old-time ‘“‘ bucket shop” has been practically wiped out 
of existence, the present time not being Fs igen to “ flat 
catching,” and there is a decided tendency, particular] 
in the provinces, for enterprising stockbrokers to brea 
away from the Stock Exchanges, and to have freedom to 
advertise and to “ cut ” the official scale of charges. The 
tendency in the Stock Exchange, on the other hand, is to 
increase the charges, and to make more rigorous regulations 
as to sharing commissions, etc., all of which, it is to be 
feared, drive away business rather than increase it. 

ae Bd * 


There is little to report of markets, which, for the greater 
art, are merely marking time. Shipping shares are much 
fone and are in some demand, the investing public having 
apparently come to the conclusion that this industry is not 








going to be specially taxed, and the reports that are now 
being issued for last year show extraordinary profits ; but, 
as has frequently been anticipated in these notes, it is the 
rubber market which is the most active with rising prices. 
The general investing public is slowly beginning to realise 
the present favourable position and prospects of this industry, 
and the volume of orders is increasing daily, the difficulty 
being to obtain shares. Lendu Rubber, which, in these 
notes of January 8th last, were mentioned as being “ one 
of the best purchases at the present time,” on account of 
its not having sold all its production forward, and therefore 
securing the full advantage of the present high price of 
rubber, has risen from the price then mentioned of 21s. to 
26s. on the declaration of an interim dividend of 1s. 8d. 
per share free of income tax. The best purchases at the 
present time, probably, are in the Borneo group of companies, 
whose shares are undervalued as compared with others. 
The best of these, I am informed, are nee at 24s. 3d., 
Sapong at 28s. 3d., Beaufort Borneo at 19s. 9d., Langkon 
at 12s., and Lok Kawi at 14s. 9d., the first two being probably 
the best purchases from the point of view of dividends. ~ 
od * * 

An innocent person might think that when a manufac- 
turing company is faced with an enormous rise in the cost 
of the principal commodity it consumes, its profits would 
be diminished. Some law must be in operation which has 
escaped the attention of economists, for so far from this 
being the case, what appears to happen is that the profits 
of manufacturers rise in a greater degree than the price of 
the raw material. Thus, so far from being hit by the 
enormous rise in the price of flour, Peak Frean & Co., the 
well-known biscuit manufacturers, made a net profit of 
£107,478 last year, as compared with £99,578 in 1914, 
and £98,607 in 1913. After paying the usual 5 per cent. 
on the £300,000 of Preference Shares no less than 25 per 
cent. is paid on the £230,000 of Ordinary Share capital, 
which has been issued. This company raised its money very 
cheaply from the public, which paid 102 per cent. for its 
4 per.cent. Debenture Stock and par for the 5 per cent. 
Preference Shares. The investing public does not benefit 
by the big dividend on the Ordinary Shares. These were 
never offered to the public, but are privately held. 

* * * 

Another shipping company, sister to the Court Line, 
mentioned in these notes last week, has issued its report. 
This is the Cressington Steamship Company, which owns 
two modern tramp steamers of slightly over 7,000 tons each. 
The company was very fortunate in that one of these vessels 
was delivered in February, 1915, it having been contracted 
for at pre-war prices. The profits for the year amounted to 
£50,015, as compared with £6,861 in 1914 (when only one 
vessel was trading). The dividend for the year is 15 per 
cent., £7,072 is allocated to depreciation, £22,000 for special 
war profits and income-tax, whilst about £3,000 is being 
carried forward. The financial position of the company 
is such that if its ships were sold at £2 15s. per ton, share- 
holders would receive the return of their capital in full. 
On present prices, however, they would probably fetch 
over £15 per ton. The shares are now quoted at 28s. 

* * * 


The Bengal Iron and Steel Company, whose report has 
also been issued during the week, has had an interesting 
career ; it works large iron ore and coal-mining areas in 
Bengal. At first the company did well, but then it went in 
for an unfortunate steel venture and fell into arrears with 
its Preference dividend. This was overcome, and during 
the past few years the company has done well, particularly 
from its oa business. The report for the year ended 
September 30th, 1915, shows a working profit of £144,913, 
as compared with £79,200 during the previous year. This 
considerable improvement enables the gm f after 
writing off various old items, to place to a general reserve 
£20,000, and to declare a dividend ayable quarterly of 
24 per cent. on the £224,850 of Ordinary Shares, which 
compares with 12 per cent. a year ago. By way ofa change, 
the report states that the trading results would have been 
even better had war conditions not prevailed. Emi. Davies. 
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LADY-DAY will have real 


significance to Women this year. 


EVERY WOMAN 


is asked to help in building the home 

for incurably helpless soldiers at 

Richmond Hill by buying a Flag on 
that day. 


The ‘Star & Garter’ Home 


HE site of this famous hotel at Richmond Hill has 
been presented by the Auctioneers’ and Estate 
Agents’ Institute to Her Majesty the Queen, who 

has graciously conveyed the gift to the British Red Cross 
Society as a site for a permanent home for men rendered 
helpless by their services to their country in the present 
war. A sum of {50,000 is needed to raze part of the 
present building and to erect one worthy of these gallant 
men. The building fund will be administered on 
thoroughly sound and economical lines. Do not hesitate 
to give. The millionaire’s cheque and the widow’s mite 
will help alike to further this splendid work. A certificate 
will be sent you which you will treasure in after years as 
a memento of the fact that you, a British woman, helped 
to pay back, in however small a measure, some part of 
our indebtedness to those who, in the fight for right, have 
given their all. 


PLEASE MAKE CHEQUES PAYABLE OR 
SEND MONEY TO Troe LADY COWDRAY, 
16CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE, LONDON,W. 
VISITORS ARE WELCOME AT 21 OLD Bonn St., W. 


The BRITISH WOMEN’S HOSPITAL, 
The ‘STAR & GARTER’ BUILDING FUND. 











WAGE - EARNING WOMEN AND| 
THEIR DEPENDANTS. | 


| An Inquiry into the Proportion of Women Workers who Partially or 

| Wholly Support Others. : 
By ELLEN SMITH, on behalf of the Fabian Women’s Group. 

| Tobe obtained of the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Price 1s.; post free 1s. ad. 











OOTHAM SCHOOL.—The Bootham School Year Book, 1915, 
is now published, containing a review of the work and aims of the School : 


also special articles by members of the Staff and Old Boys. A y of thi 
illustrated brochure may be obtained from the HEADMASTER, Bootham Schecl.Youk 


Gours PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY (near Moorgate Street 

Station, E.C.). To-morrow morning GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A. will give an 
Address on “THE WAR AND OUR WAYS OF THINKING,” Service 
iam. Music and Readings precede the address. 


TYPEWRI TING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


_ description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 

ists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


FOR SALE. 


SECONDHAND BOOKS. —A Study of British Genius, by 

Havelock Fie y/. The Man of Genius (Eng. trans. 1914, ink-marked), by 

& Turck, 3/-. Neo-) althusianism, by Ussher, 2/-. The Case Against Free Trade 

19t1), by W. Cunningham, :/3. Life ot Friedrich List, by M. E. Hirst, 2/6. John 

ise and Progress, by Burgess, 1/-. Mother Earth, by Montague Fordham 

It copy), . ; fo 785, THe New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, 
ay, W.C. 


SECONDHAND BOOKS.—Shakespeare et |’Antiquité, by Paul 
, 2vols.,7/6. The Russian Peasantry, by / The Spanish 


'y Stepniak, 1/6. 
Frole, Q Martin Hume, 2/6. Queen Mab, by P, B. Sh: (W. Clarke, 1821), 15/-. 
jn ature in Politics, by Graham Wallas (pencil marked), 3/6. Life of Lord 
te ville, M4 Lord Fitzmaurice, 2 vols.,6/-. Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe, 2 vols 7’ 
—Box 3, Tue New STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


| 








Just Published. 


TRADE UNIONISM 
IN GERMANY 


By W. Stephen Sanders, with 
a Preface by Sidney Webb 





Published by THE |FABIAN RESEARCH DE- 
PARTMENT, and to be obtained from The Fabian 
Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street, S.W. 

Price SEVENPENCE. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and fro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 











HE frequent publication of Special Sup- 
plements dealing with particular subjects 


of interest and importance is a feature o 


THE NEW STATESMAN. Those already pub- 


lished include : 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD 
*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE 
*COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF WAR 

Parts I. and II. (1/- each.) 


ENGLISH TEACHERS AND THEIR PROFESSIONAL 


ORGANISATION. Parts I. and Il. (1/- each.) 


* Out of print, 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old, | 
which include all the above Supplements, are double 
price (1/- each). The issues of February 14, 1914, and 
November 14, 1914, are out of print, but a few copies 


of the Supplements only—“ Co-operative Production” and 
“Common Sense About the War”—are available at 2/6 each 


from the Publisher, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W.C. 
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The “Silent Smith” Operator 
Never Wants to Change. 
























[‘ is when she has to use an ordinary typewriter, 
even for a- few minutes, that she really appreciates 


the difference. The noise is a shock and she 





wonders how she ever got along with it before. She 
is anxious to return to her “Silent Smith” and never 
to change. 





This wonderful machine has all the conveniences 
needed, including variable line spacer and decimal 
tabulator ; is ball bearing throughout and then—silence 


of operation. 


Read more about it in our illustrated catalogue 
which we will send you for the asking. 

We sell a-complete line of Silent—No. 8 (foolscap)—No. 3 

3 


(brie1.)—No. 6 (policy); and Standard—No. 5 (foolscap)—No. 
(brief )—No. 6 (policy) Models. 





L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER Co. Ltd. 


19, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone : City 2284. 


B ranches : 


BIRMINGHAM ..__ Daimler House, LIVERPOOL . Central Buildings, 
Paradise Street. 41, North John Street. 
‘Phone: Midland 2272. ‘Phone: Bank 4657. 
BRISTOL . . Oxford Chambers, SHEFFIELD . Foster’s Buildings, 
St. Stephen Street. 22, High Street. 
‘Phone: Bristol 818. ‘Phone: Central g20. 


DEPOTS AND AGENTS IN OTHER LARGE CITIES. 
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